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N a former article, an attempt was made to 
show, by the experience of Mr. Lorain, that 
farming by city gentlemen of no experience 
was a dangerous experiment, attended with 
many vexations and unexpected losses, crosses, 
and expenses. It would be scarcely fair not 
to give the other side ; the case of a successful 
“‘gentleman’s” farm, where the proprietor 
understands his business. Such a case we 
are fortunate in having been put in possession 
of, and we are confident it is not a solitary 
one. j 
In a conversation at Wodenethe, the topic 
was incidentally introduced, and Mr. H. W. 
Sargent recollected that Mr. Liirman, a gentle- 
man farmer, near Baltimore, had last year made 
out, by request of Mr. S., a statement from his 
books, which is as nearly accurate as possible. 
Our friend asked permission to publish it ; 
this was readily granted, as the following note 
will testify :— 


Forest Home (near Baltimore), July 5, 1856. 


My Dear Sm: Miss W. said, a few days ago, that the editor of the Horticulturist desires 
to publish, as probably of interest to the reader, the farm statements I sent you last year. 
I feel much complimented by his notice. If I recollect right, I gave you a calculation, or, 


rather, accounting sales of my last year’s wheat crop, and also, a statement of what might 
be done on a farm of 400 acres. 


To these various statements I have to add the counsel, to every gentleman farmer, never 
to spend or lay out on his farm one quarter of a dollar uselessly, or without producing an 
adequate return ; on the other hand, to be liberal with every necessary expenditure. 

I am quite convinced that capital can be employed profitably in agriculture, and it would 
produce a great improvement in the state of society in this country, if country homes are 
made profitable as well as ornamental and attractive. My receipts for cherries, this season, 
were $332 03, in seven days, and I lost three days or $200 by wet and hot weather. 

Faithfully yours, Gustav W. Liinmay. 
To H. W. Sarcent, Esq. 


In addition to the moneyed result, the most undoubted evidences exist that there 
is a large revenue in the shape of the most bountiful provision for a bountiful table, 
produced on the place—such as the best fruits of the garden, the orchard, and 
the field. Indeed, it is one of Mr. Liirman’s very pleasant hobbies, that as nearly 
everything as circumstances will permit that is set before his large family and his 
many guests, shall be the product of the farm; and certainly we have never seen 
better in any sense. We must, therefore, in making up a moneyed calculation of 
the produce of this admirable farm, add at least two or three thousand dollars for 
what is consumed by his large establishment, composed of the many served and 
their servitors. We are authorized by our own observations, and by Mr. Liirman’s 
books to say, therefore, that his investments in farming yield him, after and beyond 
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a family supply, six per cent. and upwards; but they yield more than this, in the 
healthy action on the minds of all around him, in the cheerfulness of the entire 
ménage, and the physical health of all the establishment. 

This is a pleasing picture—it is one not always presented—we might say not 
often—but it is nevertheless within the reach of the rich if they will take the same 
pains as our host has done to make himself acquainted with the necessary details, 
the system and the routine of farming, cropping, &c. One of Mr. L.’s prominent 
maxims is, never to put a dollar on the farm without a near or almost certain 
prospect that it is not thrown away. He deprecates the neighborhood of the 
merely rich who come from cities or elsewhere to farm, because their expense is 
too often devoted to producing show and effects for other people’s eyes, rather than 
an example for those less able to afford a large expenditure. With us, he looks 
forward; he sees that with the acquisition of wealth comes extravagance too 
generally, and he naturally asks, where is all this toend? In an hundred years 
from now, if so much land is taken from the producing to the non-producing class 
of farms, where is our food to come from? Already, it is asserted from high 
authority, that even the former great agricultural State of Ohio is beginning to 
import its food, so many persons are turning their attention to manufacturing, so 
many are employed on railroads and their appurtenances, such numbers have 
become rich by the rise of property, and from want of a proper taste for rural 
life have become consumers instead of producers; and in addition land is so badly 
tilled and so soon exhausted, that there are serious fears entertained by thoughtful 
people that America, “ inexhaustible,” great America, is in a fair way of some 
time, and at no distant time, taking a century as a short period of history, of not 
supporting her most rapidly increasing cities—her most wonderfully increasing 
population. 

Mr. Liirman farms four hundred of his six hundred acres, entirely with free 
labor, as more profitable than slaves, in the field. His routine of cropping, on 
the old Pennsylvania plan, is as follows :— 

The farm is in five fields, varying from 80 to 100 acres. He breaks up the 
pasture field in the fall and plants it with corn the next spring. The ensuing 
spring it is ploughed up, and one-half is seeded with barley, and one-half with 
oats. 

When these crops are off, it is ploughed deeply with three-horse ploughs for 
wheat, which is seeded from the 20th of September to the 5th of October, when 
300 Ibs. to the acre of the best Peruvian guano has been pat on. 

The ensuing spring, say in March, red clover is sown on the wheat; the first 
crop of clover hay thus comes the fourth year after commencing the system. The 
second crop of clover is cut for seed if the season is favorable; if not it is pastured, 
occasionally by droves of cattle going eastward, the owners of which all know Mr. 
L.’s superior fields ; the pasture is greatly benefited by droppings, and a revenue 
also obtained. 

The fifth year the field is permitted to rest in pasture. The consequence of 
this system is that we always have 


One field in corn, 

“  « — oats and barley, 
wheat, 
clover and timothy, 
pasture. 


“ “ ai 
ae iti ‘ 


“cc “a “ 


So that every fifth year the land returns to the same crop; the advantage of this 
system is, that by giving two spring ploughings for the corn and oats and barley 
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crops, and one in the fall succeeding the spring ploughing, when the field is put 
in wheat, the soil is thoroughly pulverized and weeds exterminated. 

In breaking up new soil, it is proper to put fifty to one hundred bushels of 
oyster-shell or stone lime to the acre, and ten to twenty bushels of bone-dust 
thoroughly pulverized, which in practice is found to be more efficacious than bones 
dissolved in acid. The manure of the farm is also composted, spread, and 
ploughed in. 

To many there may be nothing entirely new in all this, but we write and pub- 
lish for others who are new to the business of farming, and who have seen more 
of the routine of the counting-house than of the field; they may here read the 
experiences of a practical man turning his acres to good and profitable account, 
a merchant ploughing the ocean at the same time with his clipper ships, banking 
in town for others, and in various ways contributing to the good of his fellow men. 

On this farm there is a peach orchard of forty acres, the sales from.which, in 
one year, have yroduced 2000 dollars; cherries to the amount of 409 dollars have 
been sold in one season to Baltimore middle-men. 

One of Mr. Liirman’s excellent rules is “strict justice to man and beast ;” all 
are treated thus, and with a certain degree of liberality; the hands are thus his 
attached friends. 


And now for Mr. Liirman’s calculations of the profits made by a gentleman 
farmer :— 


500 acres of land, of which in wood, and as orchards, &c., 100 
acres, at $100 per acre . ° , $50,000 


ioe 
12 mules, or horses, or mares, at _ a ° ° - $1,500 
20 cows, and bull ° ° ‘ ° . . 1,000 
20 sows, and boar ° ° ° . ° 200 
Chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys, ko. ° « e ° 100 
2 yoke of oxen . ° ° . ° 200 
Implements. 
2 six mule wagons, for hauling with hay body or harness 
4 carts and ox carts 
Ploughs, harrows, and all other smaller implements 
Threshing machine fans . 
Horse power for six horses 
Furniture for house of hands 
100 sheep . 
One year’s wages and labor , eight hands and two mane and finding 
ee probably 
Seed wheat, corn, oats, clover seed, and timothy . 
Keep of horses, cows, ke. é 
Manures.—400 Acres. 
ist year, 50 bushels lime to the acre. 
24 “ 10 to 20 bushels bone dust'to the acre « 
Guano on 80 acres wheat, 250 pds., at 24 
4,100 
Family expenses . ° ‘ ° ° ° 1,900 


Capital requisite, or equal to $30 per acre ye PET 15,000 


The division of 400 acres arable land in five fields of 80 acres each, and the rotation 
of crops, as follows :— 

Break up a sod in the autumn and winter: first year, corn; second year, oats or barley, 
or both ; break up in the autumn, harrow and seed, third year, wheat ; sow clover or timothy ; 
fourth year, in clover; fifth, pasture. 
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This system will insure a clean wheat crop, but requires manures, and will then annually 
improve the land. 
Produce. 


80 acres corn, at 50 bushels ° ° 4,000 bushels. 
Consumed . . . ° 2,000 “ 


For sale . ° ° ° ‘ ° 2,000 
80 acres oats and barley at 30... ° 2,400 
Consumed ° ° . 1,400 


For sale . ° ° ° 1,000 
80 acres wheat, 20 and 25 bushels . 1,800 
Of seed wheat . ° ‘ ° 150 


For sale . ° 
80 acres in clover or timothy 
Consumed . . 


For sale . ‘ > 


Therefore, gross sales— 
2,000 bushels corn, at 50 cents. 
1,000 -—_— 40 “ 
1,650 “ wheat“ 150 . 
30 tons clover “ $10 * 
40 * straw “ $8 7 ‘ 


It is further supposed that the increase of stock will amount to— 


4 colts, at $30. 
20 calves, at $10 . 
60 shoats, hogs, at $15 
20 lambs, at $2. 
40 wethers, at $3 . 
Wool ° ° 
Chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys ° 


100 cords of firewood 
1,500 Ibs. butter, at 40 cents 


Gross receipts 
Probable annual expenses— 
Taxes—say ° 
Labor—found “on the farm— 

4 hands, at = per month, 

: “ “ec 

““ “ - “ 

2 women for dairy, and poultry yom, six persons 
Blacksmith ° . 
Wheelwright ° ° . ° ° 
Saddlery and harness . ° 
Groceries for farm hands . 
Extra labor in harvest 
Incidentals ° . ‘ 
Total expenses . ° ° ° ° ° 3,000 


Net, proceeds ° . 3,950 
The following is Mr. sail estimate of the cost and returns of his wheat 
# crop, which, it must be observed, furnishes the annual profit of his farm :— 


‘ 
t 
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2286 bushels wheat, producing . 
Guano, 11 tons . ° 
Seed wheat, 160 bushels, at . 85 . ° 
a. S at 
Plonghing 95 days with three mules, at $3 per day 
Harrowing 30 days, at $3 
Seeding, ditching, picking off stones, and grubbing 
1,364 42 
$2,920 41 

60 tons of straw, at $10 per ton, is equal to harvesting, threshing, and hauling the whole 
crop. 

The above system of cultivation is arranged for land which requires to be 
cleansed and brought up in fertility, and being the homestead of a family; in 
fact, what the English call a carse farm. The 100 acres set aside for orchards, 
truck patches, paddock, pasture lots, &c., may produce, in fruit sales, a large 
revenue, say from 1,500 to 2,000 dollars, when the access to market is easy. This 
is a result which entirely depends on the personal attention of the proprietor. 

On this farm a large family is also supported in elegance and luxury, with 
horses, &c., in ample abundance for all. The example is one which we deem it 
useful to exhibit to our readers, and, in doing so, we might enter upon a contrast 
of the independence, the good, cheerful wholesomeness, in all senses, of such a life 
of active usefulness, and the hum-drum routine of the plodding merchant, the mere 
distributor of cotton bales, or manufactured fabrics.* The one is a man, with 
open hand and open heart, careering over his own acres, in health and hearty en- 
joyment, and with a distinct individuality ; the other, often a man also, but man 
in confinement, and deprived of fresh air, fresh thoughts, and that intercourse with 
nature which is his birthright, and without which, it seems to us, he too frequently 
dwindles away till there is little left of him. Where so well as in the country, 
can we find the pursuit of tastes which result in making: “a little world of the family 
home, where truthfulness, beauty, and order, have the largest dominion.” 

What is the reason of the difference between the smile with which the mere 
dealer in money or in cotton meets his family, and the genial air of the farmer or 
horticulturist among his home circle? The money or cotton dealer’s topic, on 
which his mind most dwells, is not a congenial one with his wife and children, 
while the pursuits of the cultivator and improver are interesting to all ; they can 
all participate in what is going on, feel a sympathy in progress, and enjoy the 
products of labor done under their own eye. The relish is, somehow or other, a 
very different affair. 

We would exhort the young to cultivate those pursuits which will be no incum- 
brance under the pressure of business, or of adverse circumstances, but which will 
constitute the highest ornament of their prosperous days, and the most delightful 
companions of their leisure. Among such pursuits, we should undoubtedly place 
agriculture and horticulture as the first, as a resource in age and prosperity, no less 
than in adversity ; when such knowledge may be turned to profitable account, they 
have no rivals. 

In a future article, descriptive of “ Country Places” around Baltimore, we shall 
give an account of the horticultural improvements of this beautiful place, which 
contains one of the best collections of evergreens, ornamental shrubbery, and ex- 
tensive dressed walks within our knowledge. 


* “When Cresus, in Herodotus, suggested to Cyrus the means of making his Lydian 
subjects harmless for warlike purposes, he advised him to teach them to sing, and to dance, 
and to open retail shops, as the surest of all methods for destroying their pristine manliness.” 
—Blackwood’s Magazine, April, 1856. 
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PHARBITIS HISPIDA.—cnotsy.* 
Variety 1. White flower, striated with blue. 2. Kirmisine. 3. Violet.—Convolvulacee. 


Jupaine from tle graceful appearance which this group of Zwiners presents, 
the natural mistake of supposing that the three flowers all grow upon the saime 
stem might be readily made. This, however, is not the case, and, although a 
combination of this kind would not be strictly impossible among a. particular 
species, exactness obliges us to say that the subject before us consists of three 
specimens of distinct varieties, represented, for convenience sake, on the same 
plate. This artifice, moreover, authorized in similar cases by numerous antece- 
dents, can happily be reproduced in nature, at but little expense, and on a larger 
scale. It is enough to join on a single lattice-work the slender and trailing stems 
of the varieties in which the colors harmonize with the greatest effect. This is a 
question of taste, where the difficulties and merit must be left to amateurs. The 
essential part for the horticulturist is, to farnish the most worthy elements to place 
in such fancy baskets or groupings. For the purpose, better specimens could not 
be presented than the three flowers here represented. 

The name of Pharbitis Hispida, familiar to botanists, and the only one which 
they now adopt, designates the old Convolvulus purpureus of Linneus, or the 
common Volubilis of our gardens. It is‘a plant of American origin, circulated 
by culture to nearly every point of the globe. The botanist Parkinson cultivated 
it, in England, in 1625. These flowers, which come five or six together, vary 
singularly in color, and offer all the shades of white, rose, and violet, and of these 
mixed. 

Oulture.As soon as the colds of winter are passed, about the last of April, 
the seeds are planted in any earth and any exposure—that of the south is prefer- 
able. Or even, to hasten the plant, four. or five grains may be put in each pot, 
in a bed under a frame, in the beginning of April, giving as much air as possible 
in moderate weather. When ready to plant out, remove them carefully, without 
breaking the soil. 

The flowering begins in June, to end only with the frost. The seeds ripen in 
autumn.—Flore des Serres. 


ON THE USE OF AMERICAN EVERGREEN SHRUBS, 
AND ON ROCKWORK. 


BY EUGENE A. BAUMANN, NEW YORK, 


Since my residence in the United States, in the numerous beautiful gardens 
which I have visited, many of which scarcely admit of improvement, I have not 
yet seen a very judicious application, nor a very discriminating use of the magni- 
ficent Evergreen shrubs which grow so profusely in North America. 

-In England, in France, and in Belgium, these elegant shrubs are so highly 
appreciated, that a garden, however small, which does not contain a clump or 
cluster of them can scarcely be found; and frequently sums are expended in the 
ornamentation of a small corner only, which would suffice for the arrangement of 
a whole garden ; for all localities are not equally favorable to the cheap creation 


* See Frontispiece. 
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of these luxuries, which certainly repay the outlay by the richness of their verdure 
and the brilliancy of their flowers during the most pleasant months of the year. 

It may likewise be observed that the most neglected spots of the garden are 
generally most adapted to the cultivation of these shrubs ; where the hand of the 
gardener seldom reaches, will be found their favorite localities ; barren sites on 
which nothing else will grow, may be transformed into delicious bowers, affording, 
during the intense heat of sammer, a cool and shady retreat, surrounded by flowers 
and verdure of unequalled elegance. 

Moreover, almost all localities in this country offer great facilities for the suc- 
cessful culture of these shrubs, and groups of them may be formed at the same 
expense as of those of any other kind, the most suitable species being nearly 
always either at hand, or close in the neighborhood. 

Any one who has seen a group of judiciously selected Rhododendrons mingled 
with collections of American or of Pontic Azaleas (Az. Pontica et var.) of the 
Kalmia Latifolia (Laurel), Angustifolia, Aubra, of superb species of Andromeda, 
Mahonia, Euonymus, and various other species, will hardly refrain from similarly 
ornamenting their own plantations, and thereby rendering a neglected spot one of 
the most attractive on their estate. 

The neglected spots just spoken of are those on the northern aspect of the 
dwelling-house, and places shaded by lofty trees, chiefly pines, under which shrubs 
with deciduous leaves, and other plants, grow with reluctance, leaving the ground 
bare and unsightly ; the shady sides of ravines and hills, particularly if provided 
with rocks, present more facilities for the picturesque than any other location. 

Carriage and other roads in the vicinity of the dwelling-house, frequently leave 
empty spaces which it is desirable to fill with agreeable objects; in locations having 
a suitable exposure, the hiatus may be supplied by perennial, annual, or bulbqus 
plants, but those deprived of the sun generally remain barren. 

The following remarks may have a tendency to attract attention to this subject, 
and have the effect of beautifying and adorning spots now neglected and waste. 

Starting from the principle that the Evergreen shrubs of temperate climates 
have mostly been intended, by nature, for places too long deprived of light, or 
other circumstances favorable to vegetation, localities in which the time necessary 
for these trees to annually renew their foliage is not afforded them, there can be 
nothing more rational than their employment in gardens for the embellishment of 
similar localities. 

These localities are generally those parts of the forest most thickly covered with 
high trees; the Evergreen shrubs are found growing beneath, most of them, if not 
all, deprived of light ; or they will be found in lofty elevations, capped with snow 
during the greater portion of the year, where they have but a short space of time 
to develop their flowers, and make a growth which renews, at best, only a tenth 
of their foliage. 

In these same localities, as in marshy and shady places, there will always be 
found a soil excessively rich in vegetable matter ; black earth, composed of decayed 
leaves, or rotten wood; this observation indicates the kind of earth necessary for 
these plants. The black mould of swamps, exposed to the frost of winter, or the 
sun of summer, is also excellent, and more easily obtained ; where both are want- 
ing, their place may be supplied by the earth collected from the adjacent forest. 

Be not alarmed at a deficiency of quantity ; these plants require but little soil, 
and thrive perhaps even better, provided the quantity be replaced by a quality 
made more congenial to them by the admixture of rocks, portions of decayed 
trees, etc. etc. 

If, therefore, you have a location exposed to the north, where the sun rarely or 
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never darts his rays, and you wish to fill it with plants, you should first prepare 
the ground ; remove the existing soil, if you desire to retain the same level ; if, on 
the contrary, an elevation is desirable, make a picturesque collection of rocks to 
the height required, and cover them over with the aforesaid earth, after having 
arranged at the bottom a layer of stones, which may act as a drain. 

I will subjoin, hereafter, a list, as complete as possible, of all the plants which 
may be advantageously employed in the construction and adornment of these 
groups, pointing out, in the first place, the most lofty, in order to facilitate a well 
varied arrangement which may offer, at one view, a general aspect of all the 
different genera. 

First of all, I will name the Rhododendrons, Maximum, Ponticum, Catawbiense, 
Caucasicum, and all the numerous and superb varieties found in European estab- 
lishments. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, all these Rhododendrons are equally 
hardy; if the Ponticum is supposed to be too delicate for the climate of this 
country, it is because it has been crossed with the Rh. Arboreum, for, when uncon- 
taminated, it suffers as little as the Rh. Maximum, particularly if sheltered from 
the sun in winter. 

After the Rhododendrons, and growing to nearly the same height, comes the 
Ilex with its superb varieties, bearing plumes of flowers, the Mahonias, and some 
species of Berberries. The list may be completed by the addition of some of the 
green, resinous trees from the genus Taxus—Taxus hybernica, murifera, and, espe- 
cially, the ericoides; Libocedrus Doniana, Cephalo-Taxus adpressa, and many of 
the Junipers. 

In the second place—that is, for those of lesser growth—we may select the whole 
series of American and Asiatic Azaleas (Az. Pontica), and their brilliant varieties. 

The Kalmia latifolia, Andromeda, Clethra, Comptonia asplenifolia, may in 
their tarn be admixed with some species of Rhododendrons of less elevation, such 
as Rhododendron Adansonii (hybrid), Rh. Ponticum, Rh. Ponticum salsifolium, 
and many others. 

In the third row, the following may be planted : Andromeda polyfolia, Andro- 
meda Mariana, and Andromeda dealbata; Kalmia Angustifolia, Kalmia rubra, 
and Kalmia glauca; Rhodora canadensis. 

In the fourth and last class, or, rather, in the first, commencing at the lowest 
point, we may have an abundant choice in all the following species: Daphne 
Gnidium ; Erica cinerea, Erica herbacea, Erica spinosa, Erica vulgaris, and var. ; 
Dryas octopetala, Gaultheria procumbens, and Shalloon, which may be used as a 
border or edging ; the Ledum, Menziezia, and, lastly, the Empetrum and Polygala 
Chamara buxus. : 

We may also piant with very good effect, in the first row, several beautiful 
Ferns, perennial and bulbous flowers, as the Lilium lancifolium, Philadelphicum, 
ete., and Cypripedium pubescens and spectabile. 

It need scarcely be added, that the employment of various shrubs with decidu- 
ous leaves in their groups, is equally correct; and we may select, with great 
advantage, those which flower early, and are more liable to suffer from a late frost 
in the spring, as, for example, the Magnolia purpurea, Yulan discolor, Soulangiana, 
the Pavonia arborea, and various others. 

These groups, when once planted, require but little care, their demands being 
limited to a copious supply of moisture during the summer, and a covering in 
winter to protect them from the rays of the sun, which, be it understood, is not 
intended to shield them from the cold, and should consist merely of a roof of 
coarse canvas, or of straw matting. 
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The beauty and value of groups made nearly exclusively of North American 
shrubs, are at this day so highly appreciated in England, that the London Royal 
Botanical Society established, some years ago, the American garden, in which the 
trees and shrubs of America are cultivated to the exclusion of all others. The 
beauty of this garden is’so freely admitted, that many horticulturists avail them- 
selves of the opportunity given, by the crowds which frequent it during the flower- 
ing season, to exhibit any valuable or rare specimens which they may possess. 

They bring from a distance of thirty, forty, or fifty miles, specimens of Rhodo- 
dendrons, Kalmias, and many other plants, far surpassing in beauty those of their 
native climes, and proving the efficacy of a well directed and judicious system of 
horticulture. In this country, the expenses necessary in Europe may be avoided, 
for whilst, in England, a fine specimen of Kalmia latifolia is worth from ten to 
twenty dollars, it may be here procured without any trouble, or scarcely any cost, 
on the shores of the Hudson, or in any of the forests. 

Another advantage which accrues to the amateur is, that these plants, when 
once transplanted, may be retransplanted annually without risk, and that they 
admit of being forced without danger. 

Those most covered with flower buds are removed in autumn, and put into pots, 
in which they are removed to conservatories to be forced. When judiciously 
treated, they will flower as early as March, frequently in February. In May or 
June, they may be restored to their original localities, and others may be taken 
thence during the following year. 


[The foregoing essay, in @ spirit of excellent taste, has been kindly furnished 
us by Mr. Baumann, in French; on making a translation, we are much pleased 
with it, but must caution our friends at the North how they adopt all the plants 
mentioned, some of which, we fear, might not be hardy ; but we can see no reason 
why those known to stand our winters should not be thus employed ; the sugges- 


tion of planting in the shady and unemployed parts of the garden, should be 
remembered.—Eb. ] 


VISITS TO COUNTRY PLACES, NO. 5. 


Hyde Park, seventy-five miles above New York, was formerly the residence of 
Dr. Hosack, and well do we love to chronicle, late though it be, a visit there with 
that noble specimen of a high-minded class of Irish gentlemen, the son-in-law of 
the doctor. Jacob Harvey, Esq., was among the most ingenious, open-hearted, 
excellent of men; a humorist of the rarest talent, Mr. Harvey never failed to win 
the heart of all with whom he came in contact. It was he who favored the public 
with those remarkable reminiscences of John Randolph, with whom he made one 
or two voyages to England. A mutual admiration and friendship ensued, and 
more racy and entertaining matter than Harvey’s recollections of the statesman 
were never written. 

Hyde Park passed into the hands of the late Walter Langdon, Esq., who mar- 
ried a daughter of John Jacob Astor; his son, of the same name, is now the 
owner of what Downing justly calls one of the finest specimens of landscape gar- 
dening in America. The house is a most graceful and elegant mansion of the 
composite order, with a facade of one hundred and fifty feet, designed and built 
by Platt, of New York, and finished in stucco. 

The number of acres, about one hundred and seventy, embraces fine drives, the 
most superb river views, extending over sixty miles of the course of the noble 
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Hudson. There have been erected extensive greenhouses and graperies, besides 
those of Dr. Hosack. 

A most remarkable and distinctive feature of Hyde Park above all the other 
places on the river, is the terrace bordering its whole front, at a distance sufficiently 
remote from, and elevated above, the river to give to the landscape both ample 
foreground and great extent of view—a terrace so artificial in its appearance, as 
that one with difficulty realizes that it is nature alone which has made it. 

The approach from the village is particularly striking, passing as it does over 
a fine sheet of ornamental water by a very handsome and highly architectural 
bridge. 

“ Far to the South, a mountain vale retires, 
Rich in its groves, and glens, and village spires ; 
Its upland lawns, and cliffs with foliage hung, 
Its wizard stream, nor nameless nor unsung ; 
And thro’ the various year, the various day, 
What scenes of glory burst, and melt away.”—Rocers. 


The pleasure grounds are extensive ; much planting with artistic effect has been 
done, and it will be safe to say that this spot, framed by 
nature and embellished by art, combines within itself as 
much beauty as is comprised within the same space in 
any part of our country. 

We found Mr. Langdon busily engaged with his horti- 
cultural projects and improvements, disposed to fully 
realize the enjoyments such a place affords. From a 
fine stream on the place, he has an ample supply of 
water, which is conducted everywhere by hose and pipes, 
enabling the gardener to “make it rain” on his crops 
when others suffer from drought. In the large kitchen 
garden, we remarked a simple mode of irrigation ex- 
tremely useful to such articles as strawberries; indeed, 
these beds were undergoing a thorough drenching while 
we were there. The idea was suggested by sémething 
similar which Mr. Langdon had seen practised in Switzer- 
land, and as it is so simple that everybody may adopt it 
whether they have a supply of water from a ram, a hose, 
or even a pump, that we shall describe it. 

A simple trough of wood, running inside the box- 
edging like a gutter, perhaps six inches wide and high, 
with sluice ways, every few feet, formed by pieces of the 
sides cut out, and turning on a pivot in the centre, which, 
when open, shuts off the water from farther progress down 
the trough by falling back against the side, and allows 
it to escape through an opening wherever it may be 
wanted. The artist has represented the elevated sides 
in the cnt as too low; they might be made higher; in 
short, it is simply a flat trough with movable sides. 

i This beautiful place was laid out by Parmentier. 

i Downing says it was for a long time the finest seat in 
America, but that “there are now many rivals to this 
claim.” This is very true, but, in natural beauties, we 

may safely doubt if it will ever be exceeded. It has, 

Mp teo, a great advantage over most “rivals,” in its fine 
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natural growth of trees, which have been aided and connected together by judi- 
cious additions. It has long appeared to us as one of the most satesfying country 
places extant on this continent. 

Annandale, some twenty miles above, and near Barrytown, was commemorated 
by Downing as Blithewood, then the seat of R. Donaldson, Esq., in his Land- 
scape Gardening, with a lover’s praises. It is now the property of John Bard, 
Esq., who has changed its name to Annandale. Numerous improvements have 
been made by Mr. and Mrs. Bard since they came into possession, and many others 
are in progress which must render it a very perfect example of all that is desirable 
in a country-seat. The river is four miles wide here, with islands interspersed,* 
and a full view of the Catskill Mountains on the opposite side, with their ever- 
varying shadows, sunshine, and clouds. Fine groups, and masses of trees and 
shrubbery, beautiful fountains, walks, drives, and, to this, hospitality and open- 
handed charity added, we give to Annandale the meed of extraordinary attraction 
and beauty. 

The great water tower here, supplied from the noble brook between Mr. Bard’s 
and Montgomery Place, is admirably contrived. 

Perhaps one of the most agreeable features at Annandale, is the great interest 
which the amiable proprietors take in the moral improvement of the neighborhood. 
With a noble and praiseworthy liberality, they have, we understand, established, 
at their own expenditure, large and successful schools and churches, both upon 
the estate and at the neighboring village, where the whole expense of the erection 
of the buildings, the salaries of the clergymen and teachers, are defrayed from 
their private purse. 

It is, we believe, the intention of Mr. Bard to erect a mansion of a size and 
dignity commensurate to the beauty of the place. Many persons with his ample 
means, would perhaps have done this at once, but he, with a forbearance beyond 
all praise, preferred to render unto God before rendering unto Cesar. 

Annandale was planted by John C. Stevens, Esq., Admiral of the New York 
Yacht Club, who is still living ; though his trees look old, he is not so, thus show- 
ing a successful instance of planting attaining perfection in the lifetime of a single 
individual. John ©. Cruger bought it of Mr. Stevens. 

Mr. Bard is erecting fine conservatories and forcing houses; he already pos- 
sesses a stove, and other arrangements, for winter use. A new dwelling in every 
respect worthy this fine property of nearly two hundred acres, is to be constructed 
the ensuing season. 

It was here that we remarked the fine groups of artistic Milan tables and chairs 
noticed on page 412. 

The Palisades.—Though we are not just now in the region of the Palisades, in 
thinking over the extraordinary beauties of the Hudson, it occurs to us to remark 
that we have never been able to find an individual who knew what was atop of 
those wonderful formations of rock. Are these heights accessible? What kind 
of country lies on their immediate rear? We have often thought what magni- 
ficent castle-looking houses might be erected there for the delectation of tourists 
in search of the picturesque; what fame might be bought, for a small sum, by 
imitating a Rhine castle there. Think of it some of you millionaires of com- 
merce, and give us something to “visit” and talk over, which will be entirely new, 
and handsome, and graceful, and feudal looking. But is there anything up there 
to eat? That is one of the greatest preliminary questions, and before concluding 
our trip “‘ Around New York,” in the January number, we pause for a reply. 


* Upon the extreme point of one (Cruger’s Island), is a fine group of ruins brought from 
Palenque by the late John L. Stevens, and remarkably striking in their effect. 
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FOUNTAINS. 

7X In his Classical Tour, 
BY WN Eustace states, if our 
ay \ memory does not de- 
} Re ceive us, that Rome 
tty} had fifty-two rivers 
x flowing through her 
proud streets in the 
period of her great- 
est prosperity, sup- 
plying fountains of 
every variety and 
model, and dispens- 
ing health, Many 
of these rivers must 
have been small, as 
little as what we call 
creeks, but the evi- 
dences of the fond- 
ness of her people 
for pure water are 
Still extant in her 
broken aqueducts, 
or those which now 
supply the gushing 
streams still more 
numerous than in 

any other city. 

The beautiful cus- 
tom of erecting or- 
namental fountains 
has extended of late 
years among our- 
selves, and we give 
an illustration of one 
made in this city, of 
cast iron, by Mr. Ro- 
bert Wood, Fig. 1. 

Porcelain Foun- 
tain.—We have here- 
tofore alluded to the 
importance to Art of 
the introduction of 
Parian into com- 
mon use. Messrs. 
Copeland have made 
many lovers of sta- 
tuary by tieir com- 

POEEAe Lhe, ewe CTE RTT DSO paratively cheap sta- 


wr , tuettes now found 
ein ES > a in every house; and 


Fig. 1. several others are 
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little behind them. We present an engraving of a porcelain fountain, Fig. 2, 
of this manufacture, whose elegance will at once commend it to the reader. The 
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Fig. 2. 


ground color is an orange red, bearing white rosettes, while the remaining deco- 
rations are gilt. Its height is about four feet. 


We also copy a column in Parian, designed for a parlor ornament, to hold a 
flower pot. Fig. 3. 
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PLAN OF GROUNDS. 


Tue following excellent plan of a rus in urbe garden and grounds, has been 
forwarded by one of our valued friends, who has described it, in a familiar letter, 


so well as to leave us nothing to do but copy his own remarks, which he will 
pardon, as, at his own request, he withholds his name. He remarks :— 

“In describing it, I would say that the grounds between the dwelling and street, 
should have been represented one-fourth longer, the land being a parallelogram, 
and two acres inextent. A is the main walk, leading from the street to the house. 
B, the carriage-road. ©, road leading to the back yard and stable at D. JZ is 
the kitchen garden. This garden is sheltered by a screen of Privet on the west 
side, and a high, tight fence on the north. The ground in front of the house is 
sheltered by a screen composed chiefly of evergreens. This was done partly on 
the score of taste, and partly for the protection to be secured in winter. The 
trees used for this purpose are the White, Austrian, and Scotch Pines, American 
Arbor Vite, Hemlock, Norway Spruce, and American Black Spruce. The screen 
between the two gates in front, is made of Norway Spruce. A portion of this is 
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kept praned low, in order to preserve a fine view from the piazza and parlor. On 
the north side of the main walk, a path leads to a flower garden, chiefly of herba- 
ceous perennials, dahlias, and annuals. This is surrounded by shrubs and low trees, 
and is concealed from the street, and the other walks within the premises. In the 
group of evergreens directly south, is a rustic seat, from which to enjoy the gar- 
den. The effect of this gay scene to one coming upon it unexpectedly from the 
main walk, is quite striking. The lawn in front of the house has beds cut in the 
turf for herbaceous perennials, perpetual roses, and various bedding plants. The 
trees are so arranged here as to preserve a fine view of a broad valley, a hillside 
and a distinguished literary institution. The prospect, in other directions, being 
indifferent, and the winter winds very strong, the trees have been left to grow as 
they listed. 

“There is a grass terrace on three sides of the house. On the northwest corner 
of this stands a vase ; on the south side are beds of early flowering plants. Di- 
rectly north of the house is a small collection of standard pear-trees ; on the south 
side is a collection of dwarfs. These and the rear premises, are screened from the 
front view by a plantation of evergreens and low trees. A walk leads from the 
dwelling to a summer house, built around the trunk of a huge elm, standing near 
the south line of the premises.. By the side of this walk are two oval beds of 
choice roses. This part of the grounds is secluded from the rest by low trees. 
Thus there are three distinct scenes in the pleasure grounds. 

“There are the following somewhat rare ornamental trees on the premises: 
Virgilia /utea, Purple Sycamore, Japan Maidenhair tree, Kentucky Coffee, De- 
ciduous Cypress, Tulip-tree, Magnolia acuminata, New American Weeping Willow, 
Weepiug Linden, Weeping Purple Beech, European Weeping Ash, Caperdown 
Weeping Elm, Hantingdon, Cornish, Dutch Cork-Barked, English Cork-Barked, 
and Paurple-Leaved Elm; Pinus Excelsa and P. Cembra; Siberian Arbor Vite, 
Picea pichta, Abies Menziezii, Swedish Juniper, and English Yew. 

‘“‘ This is as far as I have yet attained. I shall probably modify the plan from 
year to year as I learn more. But this, as it now is, affords me great satisfaction, 
and strikes favorably many who visit it. Perhaps it may furnish some hints ‘to 
others, imperfect as it is. The summer house is covered with honeysuckles and 
climbing roses; the pillars to the piazza of my house, with Scarlet Monthly 
Honeysuckle and American Ivy; and the south summer house with the same Ivy 
running up into the Elm which arches over it. The Elms in front of the house 
are trained high, so as to preserve the view under their branches, and the other 
trees are shrubs (Hibernice !), or low trees, kept low. 


“ But I must stop, or I shall soon be bringing my wife and children into the 
description.” 


THE CULTIVATION OF EXOTIC GRAPES UNDER GLASS. 
BY THOMAS LEARMONT, GARDENER. 


A rew practical remarks on the cultivation of exotic grapes under glass, will 
be interesting to some of the readers of the Agriculturist. Frequent attempts 
have been made to cultivate this delicious fruit in the open air, without success. 
In the summer of 1852, my employer, Mr. Henry Lyons, of Columbia, S. C., 
erected a cold grapery sixty-two feet long by twelve wide, what is called a lean-to 
house, fronting southeast ; the back wall of bricks sixteen feet in height, the front 
resting on brick pillars one foot above the ground, and three feet apart; upright 
sashes three feet long, movable for ventilation ; wooden ventilators at the top one 
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foot wide by seven long, raised from the back by cords. The sashes of the roof 
remain stationary. In making the border, the expense was small. The material 
used was twenty tons of well-rotted stable manure, and two tons of rough bones. 
The surface soil was of a light, sandy nature, with a subsoil of red, sandy clay, 
and dry bottom. The ground was trenched two feet six inches deep, a layer of 
bones put into the bottom of each trench, and the manure mixed with the soil as 
it was turned over. The border is twenty-seven feet wide from the back wall. 
Cuttings were procured of the following varieties, viz: Black Hamburg, White 
Frontignan, Muscat, of Alexandria, Golden Chasselas, Black Prince, White Tokay, 
Black Lombardy, Syrian, Purple Damask, and Palestine, and propagated from 
single eyes in the month of March, using a slight, bottom heat to root them. I 
planted them, the following July, inside the house, spreading the roots to the out- 
side. The number of vines planted was sixteen to the back, and thirty-two to the 
front. The quantity planted may seem large for the size of the house. In plant- 
ing them so close, the intention was to take a full crop the first and second years, 
thinning them out as they came into fall bearing. A vigorous growth was made 
the first season, covering the trellis to the top. All the lateral shoots were allowed 
to grow to encourage the growth of roots. In November, the roof was taken off 
to give the inside border the benefit of the winter rains, and retard the buds from 
starting too early in the spring. The later they can be kept back, the better. In 
December, I cut them down to the ground. In March, the following season, I 
put the roof on, and gave the border a top dressing of well-rotted manure, mulching 
the outer border with four inches of half-decayed leaves, collected the previous 
season. A single cane grew to the top, and I then stopped it, also stopping the 
laterals as they grew. In November, I took the roof off, as in the previous season. 
I pruned them in December, leaving from seven to eight feet of wood for bearing 
the following season. By this time, some of the vines measured two inches in 
circumference. On the 6th of July, 1854, eighteen months from the time of plant- 
ing, and two years from the bud, the first grapes were cut—the last were cut in 
November; in all, two hundred and fifty bunches. Last year three hundred 
buaches were cut, and the average weight of each bunch was one pound. This 
will be about the crop each year. This season the vines are thinned out, leaving 
twenty-six vines to bear, and dispensing with those on the back wall altogether. 
This attempt to cultivate the foreign grape under glass, in this climate, shows, 
without doubt, that they can be cultivated with better success and less expense 
than attends their culture in the Northern States. The soil and climate is better 
adapted to the growth. The vine delights in a light, rich soil, provided the sub- 
soil is dry. Several of the finest varieties seldom come to perfection in the North 
without fire heat, such as Muscat of Alexandria, Syrian ; and they are, also, six 
weeks earlier here. I hope the success of this experiment will stimulate all lovers 
of good fruit to erect graperies.—S, Carolina Agriculturist. 


SUN-SCREENS FOR EVERGREENS. 


New ty planted Evergreens suffer more from the sun-scorching, to which they 
are usually subjected the first season, than from all other disadvantages. A valu- 
able specimen is hastily planted out, fresh from the nursery, where it has been 
grown in compact lines, each row shielding its neighbor, frequently from a different 
climate, and it is expected to flourish and withstand the usual exigencies of the 
seasons. It has no fibrous roots to infuse vigor, and as the warm weather stimu- 
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lates the latent vital organism of the plant into a sort of spasmodic vegetable 
action, we see feeble and delicate shoots springing from the buds which, growing 
slenderly and rapidly, immediately afterwards wither and dry up. Defoliation 
soon ensues, and by: midsummer, the sanguine planter finds his hopes of possess- 
ing a beautiful Evergreen blasted, and, in its stead, he has only a handful of un- 
sightly brushwood sticking where his cherished specimen once stood. The nursery- 
man who had properly nurtured and educated the plant, whilst it was under his 
care, is frequently blamed for its ultimate failure, and tree culture gets a back-set 
from which it rarely recovers, simply because a little precautionary care was not 
exercised in properly planting, and protecting it after it was planted. 

We adopted, last season, a simple and successful mode.of protecting our Ever- 
green-trees from the sun. Around each tree we drove, in a circle, eight stakes, 
and taking the long, flexible branches of the common red cedar, nailed them to 
the framework as high as the top of the tree. Wattling in the straggling sprays, 
both inside and out, made it a very dense protection. Care should be taken to 
make the circle sufficiently large, to allow for two years’ growth of the plant, after 
which time the screen could be safely removed, as it would be properly and fully 
established in its roots. This fixture is not unsightly—in fact, the dark-brown 
foliage of the cedar limbs, which does not shed off, gives a mellow relief to the 
surrounding green, and it is thus rendered more picturesque than any other screen 
that can be made. Any other long-branched twigs thickly wattled in, make a 
good screen, and a most beautiful ornamental fixture of this kind, lasting in its 
character, could be made out of the twisted fibres of the long Spanish moss 
(Tilandsia Usneoides). The common flag of our swamps, and broom straw, 
would serve the purpose, when cedar boughs and moss could not be readily ob- 
tained. The ground inside the screen can be mulched, and as the mulching is 
protected, and cannot be scattered, this process has not to be repeated during the 
season. The sun’s rays from eleven until four o’clock are most injurious, and, if 
not already attended to, immediately screen all your Evergreen-trees from its 
blighting effects. Their increased growth and general luxuriance will amply repay 
you for the small outlay of labor required.—South Carolina Agriculturist, 


THE WINTER IN CANADA. 
Bioomineton Nursery, Inurvors, Oct. 11, 1856. 

J. J. Surrn, Esq., Ep. Horticurturtst.—Degar Sir: Some weeks since, I 
addressed a letter to Messrs. Cockburn and: Brown, nurserymen, of Montreal, with 
some statements as to the effects of Western winters on fruit-trees, and inquiring 
as to their experience in that northern region. In reply, they very kindly for- 
warded me a most interesting chapter, which (without, however, previously con- 
sulting them) I have taken the liberty to copy for the Horticulturist, if you deem 
proper, feeling confident that they will excuse me. 

The drought here still continues with unabated intensity; positively, we have 
not had the ground half soaked once this year, and not half a dozen times has 
it been wet down three inches ! 

Very truly yours, &c., F. K. Puenrx. 


Corg-pes-Nriczs NuRsERIES, NEAR MonTreEAL, Sept. 19, 1856. 
F. K. Paa@nrx.—Sir: We were duly favored with your esteemed letter of the 
13th. It affords us always much pleasure to communicate any information in our 
power to our brethren in the trade. 


Vou. VI.—Decemner, 1856. 
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With regard to the subject matter of your letter, we have been always much 
surprised at the accounts we have so frequently seen in the Horticulturist, espe- 
cially from parties at the far West, as to the winter killing of apple-trees. It isa 
thing almost entirely unknown with us here. During the course of ten years’ 
experience on these grounds, we really cannot say that we have ever found one 
variety of the apple more tender than another, except, perhaps, the Early Harvest 
and the Baldwin, and, even in these two eases, we are not sure if we can attribute 
it to any inherent tenderness in the tree, for the Early Harvest is generally apt to 
canker and rot at the junction of the limbs and stem. In the ease of our losing 
some young Baldwins, it was perhaps owing to a too Jaxuriant growth. That 
there are sorts which seem to acclimate themselves better than others, there can 
be no doubt. Thus, the Fameuse, Pomme Gris, St. Lawrence, and Bourassa, all 
natives of Montreal, grow vigorously and well, whilst the Newtown Pippin seems 
to grow slowly and weakly ; but then, we must attribute these differences to the 
original constitution of the tree, and not to the severity of the climate. We 
believe that fruit-trees have nowhere ever been put to a severer test than on our 
own grounds, for the nursery lies on the northwestern slope of the Montreal 
Mountain, which overlooks the city, and the cold blasts from the Ottawa River 
sweep over it unbroken. We have experienced a temperature of 35° below zero, 
and every winter have it approaching 25° or 30°. Before winter sets in, we have 
some little freezing and thawing, but once the icy king is down upon us, there is 
little of that. Winter, in its rigor, lasts about four months. Our soil is a light, 
gravelly loam. 

We see plainly that you have a strange and fickle climate to contend with. It 
must be all traced to that ; ours may be called a ripening climate. Our cold, dry 
falls prepare the trees for the severity of the winters. From the lists you have 
sent us, it is plain that, with you, some sorts are in reality hardier than others. 
We have looked carefully over your list, and confess ourselves quite puzzled, for 
we see the universal Canadian favorite, the Fameuse, so hardy and fine, is occasion- 
ally tender at the West, and that hardy, healthy, sprawling fellow, the Rhode Island 
Greening, put in the same category. One remark we may venture to make, that 
those classed in your lists as hardy, are generally the most vigorous with us. 

Winter killing of trees in the nursery row, is entirely unknown with us, as we 
have stated above. The snow generally averages about four feet in depth, and 
forms a valuable covering. In proof of this, we had a small Cryptomeria japonica 
quite uninjured last winter. ' 

We will now name a few of the sorts of apples we have found most worthy of 
cultivation. Fameuse, the very best fall apple, of delightful flavor, and the tree 
an enormous bearer. Thousands of barrels are raised hereabouts. The same may 
also be said of the Pomme Gris, Bourassa, and St. Lawrence, though the Bourassa is 
rather getting out of favor, as it does not always bear well. Kerwick Codlin, the 
poor man’s apple, and a universal favorite. Kerry Pippin and Hawthorne, very 
fine. We also name Emperor Alexander, Early Joe, Red Astracan, Sapson, 
Dorning, R. I. Greening, Kentish Fillbasket, Rambo, Yellow Bellflower, Stone 
Pippin, Baldwin, Minshall’s Crab or Baker. Ribston Pippin, every way worthy, 
and grows most luxuriantly. Breden Pippin, small, but good. Golden Pippin, 
of sorts. Northern Spy, late in bearing; all the Leadingtons do well with us. 
Montreal Beauty, a Crab, and the best of all. Sam Young, Carroll’s Seedling, 
Pearson’s Plate, and Cornish Aromatic, are four old country sorts of exquisite 
flavor. Carroll’s Seedling is one of the best apples we ever ate. Rosemont is a 
new winter sort, produeed in Montreal of first-rate flavor. 

The above remarks as to the hardihood of trees, refer to apples alone. When 
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we come to pears and cherries, we must give a different account. The pears of 
American origin, such as the Oswego Beurre, Swan’s Orange, Buffum, Seckel, 
Stevens’ Genesee, &c., we have found the best and most hardy. All the Bonchre- 
tiens and Bergamots are as hardy as apples, and have long been the only sorts 
that could be depended on here. The Scotch and English sorts are also gene- 
rally hardy. We frequently have winter-killing of the cherry here, especially such 
sorts as Bowyer’s Early Heart, Early White Heart, Downer’s Late Red, and 
Waterloo. 

Our plom-trees are scarcely ever hurt in the wood, though the fruit buds above 
the snow-line are sometimes killed outright. This year, we had an abundant crop 
of plums. The two new British sorts—Denyer’s Victoria and Prince of Wales— 
are amongst the very best. Corses’ Seedlings (of Montreal) are well worthy of 
cultivation, especially his Nota Bene, a most delicious plum, and very hardy. 

The most valuable of the new currants are certainly the Cherry and May’s Vic- 
toria. The green fruited Black has borne with us, and proves of very fine flavor. 
We have also fraited the Pearl White, small, but very handsome and good, and 
of a pearly white color. The striped fruited bore this year and last; not unlike 
the Champagne, and pretty good. Sperry’s White is one of the sweetest of all. 
The Banquet and Black Grape are two of the best blacks. Of raspberries, the 
old Fastolff still takes the lead, as a market fruit, so far as we have tested, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, Knevitt’s Giant, which we think sometimes a larger. The 
Flesh-colored we have fruited, and consider it the most delicious of all. It is 
a raspberry one can eat. We have not much of it, but we intend to plant it out 
for our own use when we can do so. The Imperial is very early, large, and fine. 
Barnet’s Cane, small but very prolific—the Franconia, perhaps, the hardiest of all. 

This year we fruited the new Nimrod Strawberry, the very largest of all, and 
very fine. Mr. Prince discards it—why, we know not. Mr. Brown (the writer) 
spent two years, lately, at home (Scotland). They know nothing of fruits there 
as we do in America. He could not get an eatable apple till he fell in with some 
Newtown Pippins. Respectfally, Cocksurn & Brown, 


THE TRUE THEORY OF GRAFTS. 


It has long been known, says D’Albert, that, in order to preserve grafts, espe- 
cially for transportation, they ought to be separated from the parent tree before 
they have begun to grow. They ought then to be placed in a northern exposure, 
in a horizontal position, on the ground, and covered with earth to about the depth 
of two inches and a half. They should remain in that position till their buds are 
well swelled, by which time the stock intended for their reception will be much 
more advanced, a necessary condition to success. Under all circumstances, they 
must be so packed as to run no risk of heating. French gardeners often place 
them in the hollow of an old cucumber, and even pack them in honey, without 
injury, if they have a long distance to travel; if they are to be conveyed to a 
distance, it is best to send them off as soon as they are taken from the tree. If 
the journey require only three weeks or a month, it is sufficient to tie them up in 
packets, putting some dry moss between them, in order to prevent their being 
bruised, and to insert their bases in a ball of moist clay, covered with fresh 
moss, the whole tightly enveloped in a thin coating of straw. But if the cuttings 
have to be sent a great distance, so as to be months on the way, they should be 
inclosed in a box, in small parcels, all laid with their tops in the same direction, 

y) their thick ends covered with clay and fresh moss, the whole compactly fastened 
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with laths likewise coated with moss. If for a long sea-voyage, care should be 
taken to close the box, some holes being made in the top, to prevent the shoots 
becoming mouldy. This is excellent advice. 

Dr. Lindley adds, that so tong as it was believed that absolute wood was formed 
corporeally from above downwards, it was inferred that the lower parts of a plant 
must be gradually encased in solid matter derived from branches, and that, conse- 
quently, of necessity, the stock of a plant must be enveloped in layer above layer 
of the scion. It is needless to repeat the arguments employed in support of this 
view; they were cogent, and, for a long time, held to be irrefragable. The appli- 
cation of the theory to grafting, led, among other things, to the conclusion, that 
a scion would speedily form a sheath of wood over the stock, and thus secure 
itself forever. Once to form a good union, was therefore looked upon as sufficient 
security for the permanent life of the grafted plant. Cases, apparently at variance 
with the theory, occurred now and then, but plausible explanations of such instances 
were readily found. 

It is, however, now certain, continues the Doctor, that although wood is formed 
by a descending process, yet that its descent is not in an organized state. Fluid 
matter, out of which it is produced, passes, indeed, from above downwards, but 

the formation itself is wholly local and superficial, and, 
consequently, there is no such thing as an encasement of 
the lower part of a tree by wood descending from above. 
That important fact having been once established, the 
union of a scion and its stock evidently becomes a case of 
mere adhesion, extremely powerful in some cases, feeble 
and readily destroyed in others. There are, therefore, 
two essentially different results obtained by grafting—the 
one permanent, the other transitory. The accompanying 
example affords a new demonstration that the union between 
a scion and its stock is no other than that now described. 
About the beginning of September, 1853, Dr. Maclean, 
of Colchester, an ingenious experimentalist and good 
physiologist, grafted a young plant of the White Silesian 
Beet upon a root of Red Beet, and wice versa, At the 
time of the experiment, the plants were each about as thick 
as a straw. A complete junction was effected, and when, 
in 1854, the White Beet grafted on Red was taken out of 
the ground, its longitudinal section exhibited the appear- 
ance represented in the figure. There was a slight con- 
traction at the line of junction ; above the line of contrac- 
tion, the plant was absolutely white, below it was absolutely 
red. Nota trace of blending of the two colors could be 
discovered. By similar experiments on other vegetables 
and plants, Dr. Maclean had so far assured himself of the 
perfect independence of scion and stock as to acquire the 
belief that neither the coloring nor any of the specific cha- 
racters of the one or the other, would or could be altered 
by their union. The result of the trial wholly confirmed 
that view, and demonstrated that the White Beet adhered 
to the Red Beet by mere junction of cellular matter, that 
of the scion and stock holding together in the first instance, and each afterwards 
producing its own coloring matter in its own new cells, as they formed super- 
ficially, the red cells adhering to the white cells while in the nascent state, bat 
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retaining each the peculiarity belonging to it, without any interchange of contents 
through the sides of the cells in contact. 

This is entirely consistent with all that has been discovered by the modern 
physiologists who have applied themselves to a study of the nature of the indivi- 
dual cells of which plants consist. They have clearly shown that each cell has its 
own inherent power of secretion, as, indeed, may be seen by any one who exam- 
ines thin sections of variegated leaves, or other parts. It will then be found that 
some cells are filled with a red coloring matter, some with yellow, some with green. 
In other words, one cell has the power of secreting red matter, another yellow, and 
soon. The colors do not run together, but are contained each within the cell 
that produces it. Why this is so, no one knows; all that we are acquainted with 
is the fact; the peculiar cells are not affected by the one growing on the other. 
Red-forming cells produce their like, and yellow-forming theirs. Thus the limit 
between the scion and its stock is unmistakably traceable, and, notwithstanding the 
combination of the two sorts in one, each perseveringly retains that which is nata- 
ral to it. 

It hence becomes evident that no junction can be permanent unless the stock 
and scion have a great similarity, not only in every part of their structure, but 
also in constitution, and that the strictest consanguinity alone offers security that 
a grafted plant shall be as durable as each of the two individuals thus artificially 
joined is, when left on its own roots. A temporary union may indeed be effected, 
but it is soon dissolved, as we everywhere see, in collections where grafted varie- 
ties are brought together, instead of plants ‘‘on their own bottom.” We have 
used D’Albert’s and Dr. Lindley’s own words above ; they are convincing, and 
the intelligent fruit grower caanot fail to take advantage of them. 


AMERICAN GRAPES, AND THE LONDON GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE. 


BY WILLIAM CHORLTON, NEW BRIGHTON, NEW YORK, 


In looking over a late London Gardeners’ Chronicle, I see that Dr. Lindley has 
again been showing the “black feather.” The American native grape-vines have 
been tried in Southern Europe, and the London Times, in speaking of the dis- 
couraging prospects generally, states: ‘The American vines, which, up to a few 
days back, had been free from any bad signs, had suddenly manifested the blight 
to an extent which had destroyed the hopes entertained from the introduction of 
those descriptions.” And the doctor adds: ‘‘ We do not know what was expected 
from the introduction of American vines, if by that term is meant, as we believe to be 
the case, European vines cultivated in the United States, for the vine disease exists 
there as well as here, as we lately showed upon the authority of Mr. Chorlton. At 
all events, we know that the American vines were grafted on Portuguese stocks.” 
Now, surely, he knows better than this, not only from the authority quoted, but 
from his own knowledge of the subject, and he must certainly be aware that no 
man of common sense would even think of sending the European varieties back 
again, if the intention was to repel the mildew, more particularly so, as the disease 
in question has been the only cause why we do not succeed, and never have suc- 
ceeded satisfactorily, with them in out-door culture. It is a fact, that our natives 
have been sent there, and it now appears that they have not had a fair chance, for 
they ‘‘ were grafted on Portuguese stocks,” instead of being grown on their own 
roots. It so happens, that the constitutions of the European and American grape- 
vines are very different, as is proved by the former being always improved under 
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glass, excepting in those climates which have prolonged and steady heat, with the 
after part dry, and free from damp fogs or rain; while the latter are invariably 
enfeebled by the same method. The cellular formation and action are not the 
same, hence the disagreement ; consequently, if uninterrupted vigor, which is 
most necessary in this case, is required, each class ought to be on its own roots, 
or grafted on to one of its own species. If the two are to be amalgamated, it 
must be by hybridizing the European with our natives, when the probability will 
be, a hardier habit in the future progeny. With the facts as they are before us, 
the experiment is only a retrograde movement that has been ignorantly attempted. 
It is not long since that we were accused of ‘“‘confusion” as to a knowledge of 
the European grape mildew, but in the means of prevention, and likewise the 
cause, which are more important parts of the subject, I rather suspect that we are 
better posted-up than either Dr. Lindley or many of the Eastern cultivators. We 
well know that, were it not for the extreme saturation of the atmosphere with 
which we are so frequently troubled during midsummer, mildew would do little 
harm, and also, that if we can get an approach towards maturity previous to the 
time of attack, we are comparatively safe. This explains why the earliest varie- 
ties of the exotics succeed best here, and why it was, during the past summer, in 
many places, Black Hamburg and other sorts were so good in the open air. 

Dr. Lindley infers that this destructive pest is on the decrease, notwithstanding 
the many statements to the contrary. Very probably it may be so, or is likely to 
so happen hereafter; for, from our experience in other epidemics of a similar 
character, and under the same circumstances, it will have its time, and finally die 
out, in those climates, at least, where it is only a casual visitor. 

The doctor, in speaking of these European Americanized vines, speculates thus : 
“Even here the result was not quite so unsatisfactory, as would appear from the 
Times.” And, further on, of the European kinds: ‘‘It has also been remarked, 
this year, that in the Douro wine districts, although the Oidium appeared in June, 
and apparently ‘paralyzed the vines,’ yet, after the fourth day, they recovered, and 
vegetation proceeded with renewed vigor, ‘leaves and wood increasing in quantity 
and strength in proportion as the grapes withered and dropped off.’” In another 
place, mentioning a trial with cuttings, from English hothouses, that were grafted 
upon Portuguese roots, he says: “ Until June” they “‘ were green and beautiful. 
But what was very curious, wherever among them indications of fruit appeared, it 
was speedily stopped by the Ozdiwm, which, however, did not extend to the vines.” 

“Tt is impossible not to regard these as favorable symptoms, indicating that the 
virulence of the vine disease is passing away even from the West of Europe.” 

May it prove so, but is it not very reasonable to suppose that the peculiar state 
of the weather during the last summer, has had something to do with all this? 
So far as I have been able to find out, there has been a great lack of meteorolo- 
gical observation, in this case, on the part of European physiologists, which is 
somewhat strange, at the present day, when it is so well known how much the 
different states of the atmosphere affect fungoid vegetation. There need be no 
more convincing proof of this than a huowletes of the fact that, during close and 
“muggy” weather, the disease is increased, while a dry and clear atmosphere 
arrests it. One would suppose, too, that more experience would have. been gained 
with regard to specific or artificial remedies, if any such did exist, yet we find 
nearly the same paucity of information. Sulphur has been tried in a few cases, 
and, also, hydrosulphate of lime, but they seem to depend more upon the actual 
contact of the material than the fames emanating from it, which, during increased 
heat from the sun, or otherwise, will impregnate the ‘surrounding air to a con- 
siderable extent, and thus nullify the exact requirements of all such parasites as 
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we are at present discoursing on. Considering the cheapness of this article, there 
is no reason why it may not be more freely used, and a comparatively small por- 
tion is sufficient to cause a very perceptible smell when the thermometer rises to, 
or above 75°. When sulphur is used for these purposes, it ought to be distributed 
with an upward jerk, so that a portion may adhere to the under-side of the leaves, 
which will prevent the rains washing it off, and if the ground be left undisturbed 
beneath, what falls to the surface will continue to act for some time. 

In conclusion, I would say, that although our native grapes are scarcely acknow- 
ledged, in their present state, in Europe, we must recollect that there has been 
very little attempt at improvement hitherto. They are nearly in the same con- 
dition, comparatively, that the austere Crab of by-gone days is to the present 
luscious Newtown Pippin, and now our cultivators and experimenters are alive to 
the subject, it is no stretch of the imagination to say, that future generations of 
seedlings will lead to improvement, the finale of which will be, grapes of equal 
quality to the exotics, and suitable for all purposes. 


ON THE CULTURE OF LILIUM LANCIFOLIUM. 
BY F. HARDWICH. 


Towarps the end of November, 1854, I prepared a bed for planting the bulbs 
of this beautiful Lily ; the bed was four feet wide and nine feet long, composed of 
common garden soil, well dug and broken up with a fork, and without any manure, 
which I believe to be rather disadvantageous in the culture of this plant. The 
bed was afterwards raked level, and the bulbs planted on the surface, spreading 
out the fibres every way, with a distance of fourteen inches between each ; they 
were covered with a light mixture of fine, sifted mould and sand, to a depth of 
four inches from the crown of the bulbs, and the surface neatly raked. After the 
stems were quite dead, in the following autumn, I took off the surface compost, 
without disturbing the bulbs, and laid fresh sandy soil over them to the depth of 
four inches, and this year I have been favored with a splendid show of their lovely 
blossoms, and am decidedly of opinion that this plant succeeds better, and has a 
more vigorous growth, thus treated, than when kept in the greenhouse. It is a 
most ornamental bulb, the flowers possessing also an agreeable fragrance, and 
should be more extensively grown than it is, meriting a place in every flower 


garden. I have cultivated several other kinds of Japan Lilies out of doors with 
much suecess.—London Florist. 


ON THE CULTURE OF SWEET-SCENTED VIOLETS. 
BY JOHN HUNT. 


Ir may be of use to your readers, to detail the method which I pursue in the 
treatment of Sweet-Scented Violets, especially as I have not seen a paper on the 
subject from any of your contributors. I consider the Neapolitan Violet to be 
the best sort in cultivation, but it unfortunately requires protection in winter. 
To treat them with advantage, about the end of April take the old roots and part 
them, plant them out in beds on a north or northeast border, there to remain till 
the end of September; then take them up, and pot them in thirty-two-sized pots, 
in a mixture of vegetable mould, road-scrapings, and loam; if not sufficiently 
gritty, add a little coarse river sand. Place a tile in the bottom of each pot, like- 
wise a handful of potsherds, broken very small. Water them, and plunge them 
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in a frame in cinder ashes, elevating them to within a few inches of the glass; 
draw off the lights in fine, dry weather, and protect them from rain and damp; 
they will flower profusely the whole of the winter. They will also bloom in a 
greenhouse, provided they are placed in a dry, airy situation. . This kind has a 
double flower, light blue, and is sweet-scented. The New Russian Violet is, 
without exception, the best hardy sort we have, as it blooms profusely the whole 
of the winter in the open ground, in any situation, which makes it very desirable 
to cultivate. Bedding them out every two years, about the end of April, in a 
dry soil, is quite sufficient ; they require less room than many other kinds, as they 
make but few runners: a large, single, purple flower, very fragrant. The Banksian 
Violet has a sweet perfume, flowers single, purple, but not so profuse in blooming 
as the former. It requires to be planted on a warm border under a south wall, 
in March or April, and attended with water in dry weather ; it will flower early 
in autumn. Several other varieties might be enumerated, but they are less worthy 
of notice._-Cottage Gardener, 


DR. WARD ON PEAR CULTURE. 


REPLY from Dr. Ward to the severe remark made in 
the Rochester Pomological Convention, has appeared 
in the Country Gentleman. Though rather late to 
help the prospects of his liberal challenge, we consider 
it due to the author to copy portions of it here :— 
“Your report of the doings of the American 


Pomological Society at its late session at Roches- 
ter, includes this sentence :— 

*«* Allusion was made to several recent articles 
from a correspondent in the Horticulturist, as tend- 
ing to discourage the culture of the pear as a dwarf, 
and some gentlemen present who had visited the 
grounds of that correspondent, had found that ‘he 
knew nothing of cultivating pears on quince stocks, 
according to modern treatment,’ as exhibited by 

~~“ his distorted, badly pruned trees, twelve years 
> old.’—Country Gentleman, Oct. 9. 
= “As allusion was here made to myself, your 
readers will, I trust, pardon me for presenting a 
few facts on the other side of the question. The 
trees above referred to comprise ten rows, with 
: twenty-five in a row, and are of very uniform size, 
shape, and vigor; the varieties embraced are the 
Duchess, Vicars, Louise Bonne, and Doyenné. 
These rows are still entire, and each tree resem- 
bles its fellow as much as one Vicar or Duchess 
Pear resembles another. But they are not pyra- 
mids, for the best of all reasons, that I could not 
afford to grow them in the pyramidal form. The 
only row that was originally made to assume that form, was altered to the half- 
standard form, on account of economy in culture. After a brief experience, I 
was satisfied that the keeping of the grounds worked and cleaned by hand labor, 
would cost more than I should ever realize from the sale of the fruit. 
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“The great problem I had attempted to solve in my present vocation, was to 
settle the question whether the cultivation of fruit, and especially of pears, could 
be made profitable. In doing this, I found it all-important to keep an eye to the 
expense demanded in the culture of the trees.- To attempt to keep an orchard of 
some five acres in clean culture by any other than horse labor, would demand more 
of an income than I possessed ; and to cultivate with a horse was utterly imprac- 
ticable with any other form of the trees than I have given them, viz: that of the 
half-standard. 

‘* Amateur cultivators who have only seen pears growing in the nicely dressed 
specimen rows of the nurseryman, or on pet dwarfs in a garden, will do well to 
remember, in visiting my grounds, that I have no garden—my fruit is in orchards. 

‘“‘ Had I been privileged to accompany the visitor over the orchards, he would 
have learned that the ‘ distorted trees’ were the quince stocks that I had attempted 
to grow, and would not, and that they will soon be out of the way; trees, that 
with others unsatisfactory in growth, though not misshapen, have led me to say 
what I have in the articles alluded to, against the general introduction of the 
quince stock for the growth of the pear. Had the charge been made that the 
grounds bore evidence of neglect, and portions were overgrown with weeds, I should 
have been silent, for the greater part of the past summer I have been an invalid 
and confined to the house, and as I have no gardener, but depend entirely upon 
the most unintelligent, because the cheapest laborers, being myself the superin- 
tendent and director, my entire farm soon gave evidence that the proprietor was 
‘not at home.’ 

‘« My oldest trees on quince stocks were planted, as stated in the articles in the 
Horticulturist, in 1849 and 1851, the first planted being now seven years old—the 
speaker at Rochester says twelve—but as that is about as near the truth as a 
‘ visitor,’ troubled at articles that had disparaged the dwarf-trees, could possibly 
approach—we proceed to remark, that the object of all fruit-tree culture is the 
production of fine fruit. For a number of years past, I have been in the habit of 
exhibiting the fruit grown on these trees, and others contiguous to them, at differ- 
ent State and city fairs, and never have I made an exhibition of pears that I have 
not had a premium awarded them. This year the fruit that was growing when 
certain gentlemen visited my grounds, was exhibited at the Brooklyn Horticultural 
Fair, and, by universal judgment, was declared the finest in the exhibition; the 
second premium, however, was awarded them, as there were less than forty varie- 
ties, the first being awarded to a collection of a hundred and fifty varieties, under 
a call for the greatest and best display. On one of these trees there was also 
grown a pear that attained to the size of seventeen and three-fourths inches in 
dimensions, weighing thirty-five and a half ounces. This mammoth pear is now 
in the hands of the Editor of the Horticulturist, and has been modelled by him. 
This season’s crop of pears has been taken from the trees, and either disposed of, 
or boxed for family use ; the only variety remaining on the trees is the Vicar of 
Winkfield. 

“ Now, if ‘the visitor,’ or any other fruit grower, will accept the following 
challenge, the exhibition may satisfy some at least, that if ‘the correspondent in 
the Horticulturist does not know how to grow quince stocks according to modern 
treatment,’ he knows how to grow pears. I will exhibit in New York City, at 
any specified time before the first of December, one or five bushels of that variety 
of pear, in competition with an equal quantity, the growth of the exhibitor—the 
owner of the best grown, fairest, and largest fruit to be the owner of both. Mr. 
Charles Downing to associate with himself any two fruit growers (not nurserymen), 
and be the judges of the fruit. I. M. Warp, Newark, N. J.” 
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Torreya Taxiroiia.*—This evergreen has been pronounced among the most satisfactory 
of the rarer sorts. It stood, at Wodenethe, last winter uninjured, except that the leader 
was a little whitened ; the specimen there is now twelve feet high. It resembles the yew, 
and comes from Florida, where it attains the height of from twenty to forty feet, with nume- 
rous spreading branches, the appearance not unlike the hemlock ; the leaves are broader 
than the yew, and marked with two longitudinal lines. The ripe fruit, or, rather, seed, is 
as large as a nutmeg, but has no fleshy cup as in the yew, but the external coat of the seed 
itself is leathery, and covers the whole, leaving a minute perforation at the summit. 

It is found on the calcareous hills of the Apalache River as well as the Aspalaga, and 
south of Suanna. The tree is still scarce in our nurseries, but deserves a more extensive 
cultivation than it has yetreceived. It is surprising to find how slowly some of our valuable 
California and Florida trees are in being attended to. There could be little difficulty in pro- 
curing the seed. 

It is a Torreya that has been said to be a nutmeg-tree, by the wise men emigrated to 
California. 


Acory.—A lady has kindly sent us a most’ remarkable acorn from the Plains of Troy, 
awakening some classical allusions, but we fail to find any description in the books. She 
calls it the Valonia Oak. 


Parxs.—We are continually hearing from abroad of gifts of land for parks, by liberal 
individuals, as perpetual places of enjoyment for pent-up citizens. A Mr. Adderley has 
just given ten acres forever to the working people of Birmingham ; and yet our Philadelphia 
Legislators have possessed, for twenty years, one of the finest sites for a park, and, instead 
of improving it, have actually allowed a miserable tenant to despoil it annually of its trees 
and rocks, and disfigure it in every way. This is one of the most extraordinary instances of 
imperfect legislation on record. A few gentlemen have had influence enough to get Hunting 
Park Course improved, and an enthusiastic writer, who well deserves to be heard, has issued 
at his owh expense a pamphlet, deprecating the neglect of Pratt’s Garden, without effect. 
Citizens of Philadelphia! rise up in your might, and displace from office every man who 
acts so contrarily to the dictates of humanity and civilization ! 

Since the above was written, the City Councils, on the motion of that excellent member, 
Theodore Cuyler, Esq., have taken measures to displace the present tenant at Lemon Hill, 
and probably something may yet be done. We ask of members of the Councils a little 
consideration on the subject. Those who vote against improvement may depend upon the 
frowns of their fellow-citizens. 


New Grape “ Canapian Cutzr.”—The handsomest and largest bunch of grapes grown in 
the open air that we have seen, has been sent us by Mr. G. W. Fearman, of Hamilton, Canada 
West. It is a seedling white grape, somewhat resembling the Chasselas, and quite good 

* See Frontispiece. 
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enough for the table, for which it will be a fine ornament. It is a hybridized fruit. From 
the somewhat immature state of the seed, we should judge that the grapes had been pulled 
prematurely, and that a greater development of the saccharine principle would have resulted 
from its longer continuance on the vine. 

It was grown, in Hamilton, by the Rev. James Brennan, and is quite hardy, even in Canada. 
The bunches weighed from sixteen to twenty-four ounces ; the vine is a most prolific bearer, 
producing and ripening this year, cold and backward as it has been, one hundred and thirty- 
four clusters, a great many of them weighing a pound and a pound and six ounces. It is 
a decided acquisition. Mr. Fearman is the agent for its sale, which, we predict, will be 
equal to his ability to supply. . 

With the grape came a photograph, exhibiting the vine covered with its tempting bunches. 

We seem to be entering upon an era of new grapes ; hybridizing has just begun to exhibit 
its results, and we may well congratulate the successful experimenters, but still more the 
benefited public. A good gardener said to us, lately: “I consider the introduction of a 
new and valuable flower to confer a greater honor than being elected President of the United 
States.” We add, that the originating an entirely new and valuable fruit—a grape like this, 
or the “ Rebecca”—confers more real honor than to be the factitions Emperor of France. 


Errata.—On page 509 there is an error of the printer, regarding the Church Pear; it 
should be read, “ ripens slowly from the 15th of September to the first week in October.” 
Also, the figure of No. 1 should have been called “ Huntingdon,” and No. 2 is the “ Church” 


Pear, which were reversed. At page 533, we are made to call an Abies a Larch, for the want 
of the word and after “ Abies Kempferi.” 


Gosstr.—A correspondent lately compared the usual habitual mode of trimming apple- 
orchards by the ignorant, who have learned from their fathers that spring was the time to 
do it, to the Connecticut deacon’s ideas of family government. He read in his Bible, “cor- 
rect thy son betimes,” which he construed to mean by times, or stated periods. Accordingly, 
he was accustomed to call his boys before him at regular intervals, and give them the rod, 
however exemplary their conduct might have been ; thus fulfilling, as he thought, a Scrip- 
tural injunction. Perthes, the celebrated German bookseller, established himself in that 
business not merely for the purpose of making money, but with a deep feeling of the im- 
portant part which a bookseller of the present day may perform in the intellectual and moral 
elevation of the community to which he belonged. He had observed that where a book- 
seller possessed an educated taste, works of a high class were in demand, and, in the reverse 
case, a licentious and worthless literature had a wide circulation. This is true in all coun- 
tries, and is applicable to newspaper publishing as well as books. The bookseller here, 
generally boasts that he has no literary taste whatever.——The resident medical officer of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, asserts that, in Paris, last year, he watched the growth of 
grass seed sown upon earth prepared with the “town guano” for a lawn, at the Duchess 
d’Alba’s, and on the eighth day it was mown. At Milan, where this guano is extensively 
adopted, and the town produce for years has been converted to its legitimate uses, the land, 
he says, yields eight crops of grass a year. He ought to have added that its use is in con- 
junction with systematized irrigation. [See the Leader of August 30.]——The nar-e of the 
town in England, Saffron-Walden, has puzzled us along time. The latest Floricultural Cabinet 
says it originated from saffron being first planted at Walden, in Essex, where it increased so 
rapidly as to confer a name on the place. It grows there plentifully; the stigmas of this 
plant are cut away and dried, forming the article so much employed as a dye.——An ex- 
periment has been tried, of considerable interest, to prove what effect the different kinds of 
glass had on the plants grown below them. Five years ago, a four-light frame was devoted 
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to the purpose, having one light glazed with rough plate, one with corrugated, one British 
sheet, and one with crown glass. During the five years, a variety of plants have been 
grown in this frame, including strawberries ; and no perceptible difference could ever be 
detected, either in the growth of the plants, the color of the flowers, or flavor of the straw- 
berries. We may therefore infer that, as regards cultivation, no great amount of difference 
exists between the descriptions of glass mentioned ; while, to suit particular purposes, one 
sort may be substituted for another, without causing any detriment to the vegetation they 
cover.—lIn Gloxinias, a great improvement has taken place of late, especially in the 
upright-growing kinds, of which Fifeana is the type ; they now have varieties with a pink 
ring round the inside of the throat; white, with a blue belt ; lilac, with a white tube, and 
a dark violet purple, &e.——A real acquisition to the garden is the Clematis langrinosa 
pallida, with great, round flowers, quite eight inches in diameter, pale blue in color, and 
full and broad in the petal. It is quite hardy.——Save the haulm of your asparagus in a 
dry loft, as a shading next season for young-planted celery in the trench. Nothing can 
equal it for the purpose. Mr. Rivers brought to the London Pomological Society, lately, 
a bunch of an early and nearly hardy black French grape, the Muscat de Sarbelle, very black 
in color, of the Frontignan flavor and habit. Also a dish of his plum, Early Prolific, No. 2. 
This is well known as a useful and very productive variety. Mr. Rivers mentioned that it 
is loaded with fruit this year, but is the only one producing a crop out of about three hun- 
dred varieties in his nursery. Mr. Underhill brought specimens of his Sir Harry Straw- 
berry in fine condition ; the berries were large, firm, and well colored, and the flavor of Haut- 
bois. It was pronounced a first-rate fruit. A two year old plant was produced with its 
fifth crop of fruit, ripe and ripening; it had been forced last year, fruited again early in 
autumn, and afterwards prepared for early forcing ; it produced its first crop this year in 
January, and being planted out in the usual way bore its second crop in June, and again as 
exhibited. These matters were mentioned to draw attention to the prolific tendency it dis- 
played, and to suggest the desirability of endeavoring to originate and perpetuate a race of 
strawberries having this desirable property in a greater degree than those we at present 
possess. We have a suspicion, from inspection of some fruit here, that it will not prove as 
large as in England. The Standhouder Cauliflower is said to be much superior to the 
Walcheren for a summer crop and autumn use.——Straw for covering glass structures has 
proved so efficient, probably from its being hollow, and confining in its interior a quantity of 
air; a slow conductor of heat, it seems desirable that it should be manufactured so as to 
preserve, in a great measure, its tubular form, and have a neat appearance.——A tree onion 
is now cultivated, that is a curious freak of nature. Instead of producing seeds, there is, 
on the top of the stem, a bunch of small onions, which are excellent for pickling.——Dancer’s 
Prolific White Gooseberry was exhibited lately, in pots, in London, taken from an orchard 
house, in order to prove that, contrary to the opinion of many, gooseberries will set and 
ripen under glass. At the same time was shown a collection of beans, among which Mackie’s 
Monarch, alias Songster’s Wonderful, elicited much remark from the length of the pods, which 
were very plentiful on the stalk, and each pod was nine and ten inches in length, and con- 
tained five beans. Marshall’s Dwarf Prolific was also much admired.——Dr. Lindsay has 
published a popular history of British lichens, from which we make the following extract : 
“When we consider that many species have a texture which, by readily imbibing and 
eagerly retaining moisture, renders them, in a sense, independent of all climatal changes, 
enabling them equally to brave polar cold and tropical heat ; many not only cling with such 
tenacity as to be inseparable from, but even corrode or disintegrate the hardest and barest 
rocks, even pure quartz; the most ample provision has been made by the great Author of 
all for their reproduction or multiplication, in spite of the most adverse external circum- 
stances, and under conditions fatal to all higher vegetation, both by the multiplicity and 
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abundance of their reproductive cells—which sometimes constitute almost the entire bulk 
of the plant—the extremely minute size and delicate nature of these cells, by virtue whereof 
they are disseminated by every shower or zephyr, and the readiness with which these germi- 
nate; and that, throughout the family, both in structure and products, there are many 
analogies which bind them closely to the Phanerogamia, we cannot fail to increase our 
surprise that a curiosity has not been sooner awakened to become familiar with the natural 
history of plants which strew the path of man wherever he roams over the wide world— 
which constitute the most universally diffused type of terrestrial vegetation.” Twelve 
hundred guineas, or six thousand dollars, was lately paid by Louis Napoleon for an English 
bull; but he gets his money cheap.——Late experiments of mixing Mangel Wurzel with 
flour, to make bread and pastry, have demonstrated a saving in the price of from thirty-five 
to fifty per cent. Parsnips, carrots, and other roots, are also said to be applicable.——A 
writer, in London, says: “In my opinion, Prince Lear is the best and most distinct hybrid 
perpetual rose since the Giant, beautiful and erect in habit, and of very fine foliage. A good- 
shaped yellow or blue hybrid perpetual, are the two colors in which there is a good opening 
for hybridizers.——As an argument for steam-engines for farm-work, mowing-machines, Xc., 
a correspondent says: “A machine, by being composed of inanimate matter destitute of 
feeling and unsusceptible of fatigue, proceeds unswervingly in its assigned duty, and may 
be forced to accomplish tasks which it would be both inhuman and impolitic to demand 
from living creatures, and yet many human beings are employed as the moving force of very 
ill-constructed machines intended to lessen and aid human labor. We are told by those 
who have studied the subject, that the muscular energy of men forms the most insufficient 
or the weakest of all the prime moving forces. Human labor is very limited in its compass, 
and is the least to be depended on for regularity. The power exerted by one man is compara- 
tively small, and it is both inconvenient and expensive to cause a large number of indivi- 
duals to unite their powers in a continued or concerted effort.” There are few good, hardy 
Evergreens that can stand sharp east winds in spring, not even the common Laurel. There 
are few better than the varieties of Hollies, Tree-Box, common Arbor Vites, and Evergreen 
Privets.——Fowls, known in Normandy by the name of Créve Céeurs, are becoming great 
favorites abroad. They have more flesh on the breast than any other, except Bantams ; 
they fatten externally, with a remarkable absence of offal; their eggs are remarkably large ; 
the hens are low on the legs, with large, fleshy thighs, wings large, and body square. They 
walk slowly, scratch but little, and do not fly; plumage black, or black and white varie- 
gated ; they carry on their heads a large tuft, and a small, upright, two-horned comb, whilst 
a large cravat of feathers under the neck gives them a matronly air. Farm-yard manure 
is treated, by Dr. Voelcker, Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Agricultural College at 
Cirencester, in a way that will surprise some farmers. For example: The liquid drainage 
of dung-heaps, he says, is more valuable than the urine of animals, because it contains 
phosphate of lime, which is scarcely to be found in the other. That no loss arises from 
spreading manure on the surface of a field; on the contrary, the fermentation is stopped, 
and the escape of volatile matters thereby ceases ; and if it be left to lie till the rain has 
washed it in, is far more beneficial than burying it at once. And, “in the case of clay soils,” 
he adds: “I have no hesitation to say the manure may be spread even six months before it 
is ploughed in, without losing any appreciable quantity of manuring matters.” What is 
the true theory ’——The Legislature of Victoria, Australia, have passed a law against thistles ! 
Farmers and others whose lands are overrun with the prickly intruders, are to be officially 
warned to destroy them, under penalty of a fine of from twenty to eighty dollars; or the 
authorities may cause the work to be done, and charge the cost to the offender. How would 
such a law be relished in our free country ? The School Commissioners of Ireland have 
been considering the same subject, and approve a suggestion that the children of the 
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national schools “should be instructed by the several teachers as to the necessity of destroy- 
ing all weeds found on the farms of their parents, or on the highways adjacent thereto.” —— 
The British Association has granted one hundred and twenty-five dollars for further exami- 
nation of the natural history of the ocean by dredging; and fifty dollars for promoting the 
multiplication of salmon, particularly in the Tay.——Happy the mortals whose building is 
restricted to castles in the air, for they know not the bother, when once the bricklayers 
have got into the house, of getting them out again! 


Emerson’s Enquisu Traits has entertained us very much, and we venture to make a few 
extracts below, the only ones, indeed, adapted to this journal :— 


“ The native cattle are extinct, but the island is full of artificial breeds. The agricultu- 
rist, Bakewell, created sheep, and cows, and horses, to order, and breeds in which everything 
was omitted but what is economical. The cowis sacrificed to her bag, the ox to his surloin. 
Stall-feeding makes sperm-mills of the cattle, and converts the stable to a chemical factory. 
The rivers, lakes, and ponds, too much fished, or obstructed by factories, are artificially filled 
with the eggs of salmon, turbot, and herring. 

“Whatever is excellent and beautiful in civil, rural, or ecclesiastic architecture; in 
fountain, garden, or grounds ; the English noble crosses sea and land to see and to copy at 
home. The taste and science of thirty peaceful generations ; the gardens which Evelyn 
planted ; the temples and pleasure-houses which Inigo Jones and Christopher Wren built ; 
the wood that Gibbons carved ; the taste of foreign and domestic artists, Shenstone, Pope, 
Brown, Loudon, Paxton, are in the vast auction, and the hereditary principle heaps on the 
owner of to-day the benefit of ages of owners. The present possessors are to the full as 
absolute as any of their fathers, in choosing and procuring what they like. This comfort 
and splendor, the breadth of lake and mountain, tillage, pasture, and park, sumptuous castle, 
and modern villa—all consist with perfectorder. They have no revolutions ; no horse-guards 
dictating to the crown ; no Parisian poissardes and barricades ; no mob: but ‘drow8y habitude, 
daily dress-dinners, wine, and ale, and beer, and gin, and sleep. * * 

“ An Englishman hears that the Queen Dowager wishes to establish some claim to a. her 
park paling a rod forward into his grounds, so as to get a coachway, and save her a mile to 
the avenue. Instantly he transforms his paling into stone masonry, solid as the walls of 
Cuma, and all Europe cannot prevail on him to sell or compound for an inch of the land. 
They delight in a freak as the proof of their sovereign freedom. Sir Edward Boynton, at 
Spic Park, at Cadenham, on a precipice of incomparable prospect, built a house like a long 
barn, which had not a window on the prospect side. Strawberry Hill of Horace Walpole, 
Fonthill Abbey of Mr. Beckford, were. freaks; and Newstead Abbey became one in the hands 
of Lord Byron. * 

“On general grounds, enativees aut to form manners, or to finish men, has a great value. 
Every one who has tasted the delight of friendship, will respect every social guard which 
our manners can establish, tending to secure from the intrusion of frivolous and distasteful 
people. The jealousy of every class to guard itself, is a testimony to the reality they have 
found in life. When aman once knows that he has done justice to himself, let him dismiss 
all terrors of aristocracy as superstitions, so far as he is concerned. He who keeps the door 
of a mine, whether of cobalt, or mercury, or nickel, or plumbago, securely knows that the 
world cannot do without him. Everybody who is real, is open and ready for that which is 
also real.” 

Descriptions of places are rare, but we like the following so much that we must make 
room for it :— 


“We came to Wilton and to Wilton Hall—the renowned seat of the Earls of Pembroke, 
a house known to Shakspeare and Massinger, the frequent home of Sir Philip Sidney, where 
he wrote the Arcadia; where he conversed with Lord Brooke, a man of deep thought, and 
a poet, who caused to be engraved on his tombstone, ‘ Here lies Fulke Greville Lord Brooke, 
the friend of Sir Philip Sidney.’ It is now the property of the Earl of Pembroke, and the 
residence of his brother, Sidney Herbert, Esq., and is esteemed a noble specimen of the 
English manor-hall. My friend had a letter from Mr. Herbert to his housekeeper, and the 
house was shown. The state drawing-room is a double cube, thirty feet high by thirty feet 
wide, by sixty feet long: the adjoining room is a single cube, of thirty feet every way. 
Although these apartments and the long library were full of good family portraits, Vandyke’s 
and others ; and though there were some good pictures, and a quadrangle cloister full of 
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antique and modern statuary—to which C., catalogue in hand, did all too much justice— 
yet the eye was still drawn to the windows, to a magnificent lawn, on which grew the finest 
cedars in England. I had not seen more charming grounds. We went out, and walked 
over the estate. We crossed a bridge, built by Inigo Jones, over a stream of which the 
gardener did not know the name (Qu. Alph?); watched the deer; climbed to the lonely 
sculptured summer-house, on a hill backed by a wood; came down into the Italian garden, 
and into a French pavilion, garnished with French busts; and so, again, to the house, where 
we found a table laid for us with bread, meats, peaches, grapes, and wine.” 


That little table of meats, fruit, and wine, is as rare as it is capital, and might safely be 
imitated, sometimes, in America. 




























Tue Contest.—We have passed through a contest for power unequalled for its virulence ; 
but it has happily passed—the voice of nature may again be heard amid the beauties of the 
garden and the field; the wily politician who has won may, if he pleases, accept the cares 


of office, and the disappointed return to his labors; if of the farm and the greenhouse, he 
may yet be happy. 
* Ah! who, when such life’s momentary dream, 

Would mix in hireling Senates, strenuous there 

To crush the venal Hydra, whose fell crests 

Rise with recruited venom from the wound! 

Who, for so vain a conflict, would forego 

Thy syMan haunts, celestial solitude! @ 

Where self-improvement, crowned with self-content, 

Await to bless thy votary?”’ 





OrcuarD Hovses.—Experienced fruit growers recommend that plants in orchard houses 
should not be too frequently repotted ; once in three or four years is said to be sufficient. 
Another writer says of his grapes, in an orchard house: “I have to-day gathered a bunch 
of grapes from one of my bush vines in my orchard house, which weighs one and a half 
pounds, less half an ounce; there are still two bunches on the vine, each of which weighs 
upwards of one pound ; the berries are very large. This vine is three years old, and is in 
an eleven-inch pot ; its roots have struck through into the border, which is deep and rich. 


Several other vines in the same house have borne excellent crops and produced large 
bunches.” 






Wasuixe Crotaes.— Whatever housekeepers may please to say or believe on the subject, 
there can be no doubt that one-half, at least, of the cost of clothing, in America, goes in the 
washing—the rubbing poor stuff on hard boards. Any good modification of this absurd 
system we are ready to patronize. It is rather singular that we should first hear of the 
following improvement from an English Mechanics’ Magazine :— 


“ The American Floating Ball Washing Machine.—This machine, which attracted a good 
deal of deserved attention at the Paris Exhibition, where very many of its counterparts 
were purchased by the English, is now being manufactured to a great extent in this country, 
and a depot has been opened, Moore’s, 133, in High Holborn, for the purpose of informing 
the public as to the nature of its operations. We have closely inspected this machine, and 
seen it at work. A numberof wooden balls—more or less, according to the trough in which 
the clothes are to be washed—are set in motion by a handle worked by a lever, and which 
agitates an apparatus on which the linen is placed. This movement causes the balls to rub 
against each other, but only with sufficient percussion to pound the material to be cleansed, 
and by their eccentric action, imitate to a nicety all the routine of a washerwoman’s duties. 
In this way, clothes are washed far cleaner than by the ordinary method, and with singular 
rapidity. The threefold operations of pounding, rubbing, and squeezing, are done at the 
same time; and, as the floating balls offer only a limited resistance to each other, the finest 
fabrics are free from, that injury which is consequent upon the ordinary course of proceeding. 
The wear is, moreover, much less; and not even a button has, it is said, been known to be 
torn off by the thousands of the machines now in use throughout Europe, and America. 
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The consumption of soap is smaller, and no necessity for boiling is necessary, excepting in 
the case of extreme foulness. The hands of the operator, which may be a child, are never 
immersed in the water, and, consequently, there is no fear of that blistering, chapping, and 
bleeding of the fingers attendant upon the poor washerwoman’s pursuits. It seems to us 
an excellent labor-saving machine, and one the permanent character of which is alone to 
be estimated by the wear of the wood with which it is made.”—Mechanics’ Magazine. 


Horace WALPOLE on GARDENS.—Dear Sir: I have just been reading over Horace Walpole’s 
History of Taste in Modern Gardening, an essay written about one hundred years ago; I 
think it might be worthy of reprinting; it would make about four articles, of about three 
pages each. 

It is rather quaint and amusing. Speaking of the Garden of Eden, he says, “it contained 
two trees of which not a sucker or slip remains.” 

“ A cottage and a slip of ground for a cabbage and gooseberry bush, were, in all proba- 
bility, the earliest seats and gardens ; a well and bucket succeeded to the Pison and Euphra- 
tes.”” “As late as Homer’s age, an inclosure of four acres, comprehending orchard, vineyard, 
and kitchen-garden, was a stretch of luxury the world at that time had never beheld.” Of 
a later period, he says: “Trees were headed, and their sides pared away ; many groves seem 
green chests set upon poles.” “ ‘ Leisure,’ as Milton expressed it, ‘in trim gardens took his 
pleasure.’ In the garden of Marshal de Biron, at Pagis, coygisting of fourteen acres, every 
walk is buttoned on each side by lines of flower-pots, which succeed in their seasons. When 
I saw it, there were nine thousand pots of Asters.” 

Speaking of terraced gardens, with long flights of steps, he remarks: “ Fortunately, Kent 
and others were not quite so timid, or we might still be going up and down stairs in the 
open air.” 


“ But the ornament whose merit soonest fades, is the hermitage or scene adapted to con- 
templation. It is almost comic to set aside a quarter of one’s garden to be melancholy in.” 

“ Borromini twisted and curled architecture as if it was subject to the change of fashions 
like a head of hair.” 

Such are some of his remarks. He traces the rise and progress of gardening very judi- 
ciously and concisely. 


Yours, Ww. 8. 


Tue Grano Istanp.—An officer of the U. 8. ship Independence, gives us a poor account of 
the Guano Island they have been in search of. It proved of no value whatever, had no 
landing-place, is in a rainy district, and the waves wash it,in high winds! The information 
which led to the search was an imposition, and its author deserves punishment ; he appears 
to have done it wilfully and knowingly, in order to get up a Guano Company. 


A Svusscriser asks what he shall do with an old quarry which is in view from his house, 
and is very unpicturesque? Follow nature. When the rawness is softened, and in part 
concealed and ornamented by the effects of time and the progress of vegetation, deformity, 
by this usual process, is converted into picturesqueness. Hasten the process by the judi- 
cious planting of trees, shrubs, and creeping and climbing plants, and a delightfully retired 
wilderness of sweets may be created immediately. Mosses piled into shady, damp places, ivy 
made to cling to the sides, possibly a spring in the centre, with aquatic plants in perfection, 
will often add greatly to the wild charms of even an old gravel pit. To fill‘up such places 
is expensive ; to dress and adorn them costs little trouble or money, and they may be often 
masked by plantations, and so united with the general scenery at a distance, as to produce 
great novelty and variety when approached. 
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Grapery.—ANn oLp GRAVEL Pit may be usefully treated in another mode than the one last 
stated. An example is found at the nursery of Mr. Rivers, at Sawbridgeworth, where the 
soil is a loam, varying from a strong to a sandy nature, according to the character of the 
subsoil, which is in places clay, alternating with beds of sand. These sand-beds have been 
quarried in places, and Mr. Rivers has taken advantage of these pits, and has converted them 
into a primitive kind of grapery; to effect this, vines have been planted on one side the 
margin of the pit, in the natural soil of the nursery; a rough kind of framework is placed 
over the pit, on which are fixed glazed sashes, covering it over, and resting on the opposite 
side. The vines are brought in under the glass, and fruit freely—not large, of course, but 
well-colored. Some of these sand-pits are ten or twelve yards long or more, three or four 
yards wide, and seven or eight feet deep. Nothing has been done to the interior; except 
making a rough path along the middle, ending with a seat at the further end. This is 
turning old quarries to a useful purpose. Near one of these graperies, a larger sand-hollow 
has been converted into a place for plunging vines in pots intended for planting out; the 
plants are five or six feet high, and, at a distance, reminded one of the sloping banks of 
vines on the continent ; but, on a closer inspection, they were of course minus the fruit. 


Grapgs.—Could we venture to mention the various sourees from which the noblest grapes 
from private greenhouses have: been forwarded during a protracted confinement, we should 
employ much space. We mustrecord, however, two magnificent baskets from Staten Island, 


which would do credit to “a king’s gardener.” To G. R. S., too, whose grapery is a perfect 
thing, we are thrice in debt. 


American PomoxocicaL Socrery.—In our last number, we gave some interesting proceedings 
of this Society—all we received in time. The Rural New Yorker continues the report, from 


which we make the following abstract. When the Transactions appear, we shall give a 
résumé of the whole :— 


* Peaches : Recommended for ‘ general cultivation :’ Crawford’s Early, Oldmixon Clingstone. 


“ Peaches: Recommended as ‘ promising well :’ Susquehannah, Gorgas, Hative de Ferriers, 
Hill’s Chili, Madeleine de Courson. 


“‘ Cherries: Downton was removed from the list for general cultivation. Recommended 
for ‘special cultivation:’ Napoleon Bigarreau. Recommended for ‘general cultivation :’ 


Belle d’Orleans, Coe’s Transparent, Early Purple Guigne, Governor Wood, Reine Hortense, 
Rockport Bigarreau. 


“ Plums: Frost Gage was removed from the list for ‘ general cultivation :’ Monroe Egg was 
established as ‘Monroe.’ Recommended for ‘general cultivation :’ Lombard. Recommended 


as ‘ promising well:’ White Dawson, Fellemburg, General Hand, Bradshaw, Duane’s Purple, 
German Prune, and Pond’s Seedling. 


“ Raspberries: Recommended for ‘general cultivation:’ French. Recommended as ‘pro- 
mising well:’ Cope, Thunderer, American Red, or Red Prolific, Ohio Everbearing, Catawissa. 
The latter all seemed to agree was an astonishing bearer, and the President liked its flavor. 

“ Blackberries: The Improved High Bush was recommended for ‘ gen¢ral cultivation,’ as 
Dorchester. A discussion on the Lawton question ended by laying the subject on the table. 

“ Strawberries: The following sorts were recommended as ‘promising well:’ McAvoy’s 
Superior, Hooker, Scarlet Magnate, Trolloppe’s Victoria, Genesee, Le Baron, Longworth’s 
Prolific.” 

A vote of thanks to the President was passed by acclamation, and the Society adjourned, 
to meet in New York, in 1858, at such time and place as the President might appoint. 

There seems to have been some confusion as to giving out the reports. Would it not be 
well for the Society to retain a reporter, and distribute the proceedings to publications in- 
terested in disseminating knowledge on the subject, charging each with its share of the 
expense. The information would thus be earlier disseminated. We shall look with inte- 
rest for the official pamphlet of proceedings ; this is, no doubt, preparing for distribution at 
a day sufficiently early for planters. 


Vou. VI.—Decemper, 1856. 
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Inuinois HorticutturaL Society.—A meeting is to take place, in the city of Decatur, on 
Wednesday, the 17th of December, at ten o’clock, to frame a Constitution and By-Laws for 
a State Horticultural Society in Illinois. The friends of the measure are anticipating a 
large and enthusiastic meeting at Decatur, and it is hoped that every county in Illinois will 
be well represented. The convention will probably sit two days in the transaction of its 
business, and all who desire the development of this great branch of our State products, 
are cordially invited to be present, and to bring with them the best specimens of horticul- 
tural objects, that the gathering may be the more interesting. E. 8. Hutt, 

Cor, Sec. Alton Horticultural Society. 


Ayswers To CoRRESPONDENTS.—(S. W. Jonnstoy.) The Magnolia Michauzii of some cata- 
logues is the Magnolia Macrophylla, certainly one of the most beautiful of ornamental trees. 
It was named after the elder Michaux, and we have always regretted that the modesty of 
his son concluded to continue the designation given by the father, and which it will now 
retain. Notwithstanding its great merit and oriental character of leaf, it continues to 
be rare, as do M. cordata and M. auriculata, two of our best ornamental trees, from the 
difficulty of procuring seeds. 


(Susscriser, Leesburg, Va.) The best work on the kitchen garden ever printed in America, 
is McMahon’s, of which a new edition appeared lately in Philadelphia, from Lippincott, 
who rarely advertises. 

Dear Sir: I have a number of oak-trees, valuable from their size and position, suffering 
from decay in the trunk nearthe ground. Can you tell me what will arrest this? (1.) Will 
you also name some reliable work on the flower gardens, suitable for a beginner, containing 
plain, practical information ? (2) and oblige Yours, respectfully, A Susscriser. 

Balt. County, Md. 

(1.) Clean out all the dead wood carefully, and fill the cavities with moistened Roman 
cement; this sets at once, and will keep out the malign influence of moisture, the great 
destroyer. Trees thus treated will often survive a long time. 

(2.) Mrs. Loudon’s Treatise, edited by Downing, we have found a very valuable book of 
reference. Breck’s, published in Boston, is also very useful. 


“ Tue Proper Expression or RurAL CemeErTerigs,” shall have a place in our next volume. 
Tue Puan or A Hoose, from Michigan, shall receive early attention, if possible. 


Many correspondents whom we would fain have a chat with, must wait on the Inder till 
next month. 


Cuprnea Emivens.—Mr. G. C. Thorburn has exhibited to us this new Cuphea, which 
promises to be useful as a bedding-out plant. The flowers are twice as long as our old 
favorite, and one-Half is yellow. Mr. T. will introduce it next spring. 


“Tae Concord Grapr,” says the American Agriculturist, “which caused so much discus- 
sion at its introduction some four years ago, is settling down to a place among standard 
fruits, in northern gardens. No grape was ever introduced with a louder flourish of trum- 
pets, and few were ever assailed with severer criticism. It is gradually winning favor, and 
appears destined to become popular, where the Isabella will not ripen. A fruit grower in 
Connecticut recently informed us, that it has done remarkably well with him, ripened this 
year by the lst of September, while the Diana did not mature until the 16th, and the Isa- 
bella not until the last of the month. This is valuable testimony to its early maturity. 
The price has fallen from five dollars to one, and is now within the reach of all who desire 
it. We hear of gentlemen who are making large plantations of it.” 
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CARPENTER’s WuiTE Peacu.—The same journal remarks: “This splendid peach has, we 
are glad to learn, been placed in the hands of nurserymen for propagation and sale. An 
intelligent friend says of it: ‘ At all the shows where it has been exhibited, it has received 
the prize as a superior seedling peach. It has had a four years’ trial, and has sustained its 
character fully. It is not only one of the best, but one of the largest peaches ever raised. 
The flesh is uniformly white to the pit. It ripens about the second week in October. Hav- 
ing had opportunities of testing it for three years past, I do not hesitate to say that I con- 
sider it a very great acquisition.’ ” 


Remontant Roses.—A French cultivator at Lyons, France, commends to our notice the 
following new remontant roses: Duc de Malakoff and Pauliska, as of the finest description. 


DranA GRAPE AND ORANGE RasppeRRY.—We have nearly ready for publication, engravings 
of these two fruits for the ensuing volume. 


Tue Som.—An English paper says: “The whole process of cultivating the soil, in 
England, is undergoing such progressive changes by the introduction of artificial manure, 
the use of improved implements, and the increasing substitution of steam for manual labor, 
as to amount to a revolution.” 


A Lares Frocx.—Mr. McConnell, of Sangamon County, Illinois, has the largest flock of 
sheep in the United States. It numbers 21,000, and all of the choicest merinoes. 


Prears.—We have on our table some fine pears from our neighbor, P. R. Freas, Esq., 
Editor of the Germantown Telegraph, which mark his Very successful culture. The Beurré 
Sieulle, a fruit little spoken of at our pomological conventions, is one of the best, a thrifty 
grower, and produces abundantly—generally more than should be permitted to remain on. 
A single tree yielded a full bushel; it is not an erly bearer, but, in Mr. Freas’s garden, 
since it commenced, it has invariably borne a full crop every yedr. It is a very handsome 
pear, continuing yellow a considerable time before it should be eaten, and it should never 
be eaten till quite soft. Fruit, of medium size, roundish, flattened. Skin, pale yellow, with 
a little red on the sunny side. Stalk, an inch and a quarter long, set in a cavity. Calyz, 
closed, basin scarcely at all sunken. Flesh, buttery, melting, rich, and very good. Ripe in 
October. 

Mr. Freas’s Columbia, Vicar of Winkfield, and Easter Beurré, are highly creditable 
specimens. 


Gas Lose.—The Mark Lane Express says, with regard to this material, that “the gas lime 
must not be applied, in a fresh state, to any crop, but should be mixed with two or three 
times its weight of earthy or vegetable mould, and then turned over repeatedly for at least 
twelve months. It will then be fit for applying to the land. It will be most appropriate 
for clover or grass lands. From fifty to sixty bushels of the gas lime, prepared as before 
mentioned, may be used per acre in the autumn or spring.” 


Tse Honey Kixe.—The Agriculturist calls Mr. M. Quinby, of St. Johnsville, Montgomery 
County, N. Y.,the Honey King, and assures us that, this year, he has sold 22,000 pounds of 
honey, all raised by himself and his immediate neighbors, with only common hives, small, 
square, cheaply constructed boxes, with glass sides, which are set upon the common hive. 
The quality is superior, and it commands a very high price, viz: twenty-five cents the pound, 
including the weight of the boxes. 
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Tas Curcvii0.—By Nicholas Longworth, Cincinnati, Ohio :— 
Crxcixnati, Nov. 5, 1856. 


Eprror or Horticutturist: In your paper of this month, Mr. Gardener writes that he saved 
his plums from the ravages of the Curculio, by piling small stones to the height of eighteen 
inches round the trees. I will vouch that a pavement of brick or stone to the extent of the 
branches, would secure the fruit as long as the trees bear fruit. In twenty-seven years, I 
have lost no plums by the Curculio round my house. I have a brick pavement to the ex- 
tent of all the limbs. In my garden adjoining, I have not had a tree to perfect a single fruit, 
except two years. I leave a circle of about three feet diameter round each tree, to let in 
water, and cover the earth with small stones or coarse gravel. The Curculio is a winged 
insect, and flies from garden to garden. The reason why they do not deposit eggs in plums 
where there are pavements, is this: Providence gives them sense not to deposit their eggs 
in plums where the insects, when the plums fall to the ground, cannot crawl into the ground, 
and get warm winter quarters. I have seen frequent statements, where a part of a plum- 
tree extended over water, no plums were stung; whilst those over the ground were all de- 
stroyed. The Curculio is a winged insect; yet we see frequent cases where persons say they 
saved a crop by hanging a scythe on the tree, tying some soft wax round the body of the 
tree, to prevent the Curculio from crawling up the trees, and others, by shaking the tree 
twice per day, and killing the insects as they fall from the tree. If the insects had two 
particular hours to perform the work, I should have full faith in it; but, till convinced of 
this, I should as soon believe in spiritual rappings. 


Peasopy’s New Szepuine StrawpgerRy.—A colored portrait of Mr. Peabody’s Strawberry 
has been sent us, and may be seen at the publication office. Certainly this is the largest 
yet, and all accounts agree as to its size and beauty, &c., rivalling in flavor Burr’s New Pine. 
It is a cross of the Ross Phonix with a wild strawberry of Alabama, hermaphrodite in 
character, a hardy, vigorous grower ; a single plant sometimes cannot be covered by a half- 
bushel measure. 

Mr. Peabody proposes to get one thousand subscriptions, at five dollars per dozen plants. 
As soon as this number is made up, he will notify each subscriber (having first sent him a 
colored plate), when the money may be mailed, and the plants, in moss and oiled silk, will 
be seut safely by post; packages of a dozen will go throughythe mail as safely as a letter. 
Address Charles A. Peabody, Columbus, Georgia. 


Faurt 1x Jetty.—Put in a basin half a pint of calf’s foot jelly, and when it has become 
stiff, lay in a bunch of grapes, with the stalks upwards, or fruit of any kind ; over this put 
a few vine leaves, and fill up the bowl with warm jelly ; let it stand till next day, and then 
set the bowl in water up to the brim for a moment, then turn out carefully. It is a very 
elegant looking dish. 


Tue Vine Diszass is now said to be rapidly disappearing in Tuscany, and even in Portugal 
the worst is thought to be over ; but so terrible have been its ravages, that for two years 
past the cultivation of the vineyards has been abandoned, the laborer has had no employ- 
ment, the proprietor no produce, and the vines are nearly ruined. Among other contriv- 
ances which have been resorted to in order to save something from the vineyards, it is 
understood that the vine growers have been pressing such grapes as they had, and then 
adding enormous quantities of poor brandy to the juice, in order to prevent the putrid fer- 
mentation to which it is now so liable. This brandy spirit, or cherupiga, containing proba- 
bly 50 per cent. of spirit, is the basis of much of the port wine that is received in England 
and America, and is known to be extremely unwholesome. 
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PortaBLe StEAM-Encines.—Certificates have been shown us that prove the value of the 
portable steam-engines. One farmer asserts that he has threshed one hundred bushels of 
oats per hour, and can readily thresh and clean over two hundred bushels of wheat per day. 
Another says five hundred bushels, and that he has threshed, and cleaned, and put into 
bags, at the rate of one bushel per minute. For farm work, this engine is most valuable, 
and no less so for irrigation, which it can be employed to do when there is no other work 
on hand. 
With the mowers and reapers, the steam-engine, the lawn-mower, gas-works, and so forth, 
we now want a race 6f farmers, educated at agricultural colleges, to direct this machinery 
to the best advantage. 


Tue New York Horricutrvurat Socrery has resolved to extend to the Pomological Society 
the usual hospitalities on the occasion of its next meeting in that city. 


Quaint AND True.—Good, honest John Evelyn published, in 1686, his Kalendar, or Gar- 
deners’ Almanac, with the following introduction: “ As Paradise (though of God’s own plant- 
ing) was Paradise no longer than the man was put into it, to dress it and t6 Keep it; so, 
nor will our own gardens remain long in their perfection, unless they are also continually 
cultivated. But when we have so much celebrated the life and felicity of a gardener as to 
think it preferable to all other diversions whatsoever, it is not because of the leisure which 
he enjoys above other men, ease and opportunity which minister to vain and inglorious 
delights,such as fools derive from sensual objects; we dare boldly pronounce it, there is not 
amongst men a more laborious life than is that of a good gardener’s ; but, because a labor 
full of tranquillity and satisfaction, natural and instructive, and such as (if any) contributes 
to piety and contemplation, experience, health, and longevity. In some, a condition it is, 
furnished with the most innocent, laudable, and purest of earthly felicities, and such as 
does certainly make the nearest approaches to that blessed state where only they enjoy all 
things without pains ; so as those who were led only by the light of nature, because they 
could phansie none more glorious, thought it worthy of entertaining the souls of heroes and 
most illustrious of mortals. * * A gardener’s work is never at an end; it begins with 
the year, and continues to the next; he prepares the ground, and then he sows it; after 
that he plants, and then he gathers the fruits; but, in all the intermediate space, he is 
careful to dress it. Intolerable confusion will succeed the smallest neglect, after once a 
ground is in order.” 


Tue Invex, &c., has fallen like a bombshell into our camp, and deranged the regular form 
of the present number, obliging us to omit much matter prepared. Happily, indexes, those 
useful articles for the future, do not come as often as house-cleaning time; if they did, 
garrulous editors would be so frequently in dilemmas, that they would give it up. 


Horticultural Societies. 


PrnNsYLvANiA Horticutturat Society.—The following comprises the premiums awarded 


by the Society at the Twenty-Eighth Autumnal Exhibition, held at Penn Square on the 16th, 
17th, and 18th of September, 1856 :— 


Collection of Plants.— Collection of twenty—pots not exceeding sixteen inches in diameter, 
at least one-half to be in bloom, open for private collections only, $20, John Pollock, gr: to 
J. Dundas ; second, $15, Mark Hill, gr. to M. W. Baldwin; third, $10, T. Robertson, gr. to 
B. A. Fahnestock ; fourth best, $8, J. J. Habermehl, gr. to J. Lambert. Collection of twenty, 
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same restrictions as above, open for all, $20, Chas. Sutherland, gr. to John Anspach ; second, 
$15, Isaac Collins, gr. to Gen. R. Patterson; third, $10, John Pollock ; fourth, $8, Thos. Robert- 
son, gr. to B. A. Fahnestock. Collection of twelve, same restrictions, open for all, $10, Isaac 
Collins, gr. to Gen. Patterson; second, $8, J. J. Habermehl; third, $6, John Pollock. Col- 
lection of Specimen Plants, in tubs or pots, each collection to contain four plants, $8, J. Pol- 
lock. Collection of Conifers, grown in tubs, six plants, $5, Robert Buist ; second, $3, David 
Ferguson. Collection of Evergreens, not elsewhere mentioned in this schedule, $3, John Sher- 
wood ; second, Robert Buist. Collection of Achimenes, $4, Wm. Grassie, gr. to John Tucker. 
Collection of Orchids, $5, John Pollock ; second, $3, Robert Buist. Collection of Ferns, $2, 
John Pollock ; second, $1, Thos. Robertson. ; 

Special Premiums—to George Nicoll, gr. to Chas. Macallester, for a fine display of Coxcombs, 
$3; James Thomas, gr. to J. D. Whetham, for Monthly Carnations, $3; Robert Buist, for a 
collection of variegated Plants, $3. 

The Committee on Designs, Baskets, and Bouquets, reported the following awards :— 

Designs, Baskets, and Bouquets.—Designs, formed of cut Flowers, $20, Henry A. Dreer ; 
second, $15, Robert Dunlap, gr. to C. Fallon; third, $5,J. J. Habermehl; do., not exceeding 
five feet in height, $5, do. ; do., of Grasses, $3, Peter Raabe (120 species); second, $2, do. ; 
do., composed of the largest and finest varieties of Fruits, $10, J. W. Parkinson ; do., formed 
of Fruits and Flowers combined, $10, Miss Percival; second best, $5, to John Kinnier, gr. to 
Thos. Dunlap. Baskets, oval or round, averaging twenty inches in diameter, formed of cut 
Flowers, $5, Henry A. Dreer ; second, $3, J. J. Habermehl; do., oval or round, averaging 
sixteen inches in diameter, $3,J.J.Habermehl. Bouquets, for the hand, not exceeding eight 
inches in diameter, $3, J. J. Habermehl ; second, $2, Henry A. Dreer. Dahlias, cut Flowers, 
twenty-four varieties, $5, Gerhard Schmitz; second, $3, Robert Buist ; do. do., twelve varie- 
ties, by an amateur, $3, Wm. Carvill, gr. to Henry Grambo; do. do., American Seedling, 
parti-colored, $2, Gerhard Schmitz; do. do. do., self-colored, $2,do. Roses, cut Flowers, 
twenty varieties, $5, Henry A. Dreer; second, $3, J. L. Darlington & Co., West Chester, Pa. 

Special Premium of $1, for Weed Bouquet, to Miss Percival. 

The Committee cannot refrain from calling attention to the new and beautiful designs 
composed of fruits and flowers, and recommend an increase in the amount of premium. 
The Grasses are also of great merit and beauty. The Committee would report favorably of 
the seedling, ever-blooming Roses, the Beauty of Green Mount and Woodland Margaret, 
originated by James Pentland, of Baltimore, from the cut specimens submitted. 

The Committee on Grapes have awarded the following :— 

Grapes (foreign), grown in pots, ten specimens, for the best, $10, Richard Mathews, gr. to 
Jos. 8. Lovering. Grapes (foreign), collection, cut bunches, for the best, $10,Geo. Lazenby, 
gr. to David S. Brown; second, $5, M. Hagerty, gr. to Jos. Harrison. Grapes (Hamburgh), 
three bunches, $5, Geo. Lazenby ; for the second best, $3, Matthew Hagerty, gr. to Jos. Har- 
rison. Grapes (Chasselas), three bunches, $3, Geo. Lazenby ; second, $2, H. Cowperthwait. 
Grapes (White Muscat), three bunches, $3, Geo. Lazenby ; seéond, $2, Chas. Sutherland, gr. 
to John Anspach. Grapes (Frontignac), three bunches, $3, Geo. Lazenby ; second, $2, S. H. 
Simpson. Grapes, another variety, three bunches (White Nice), $3, Wm. Grassie, gr. to 
John Tucker ; for the second best (Frankenthal), $2, H. Cowperthwait. Grapes (native), 
collection, cut bunches, $5, Isaac B. Baxter ; second, $3, Peter Raabe. Grapes (Isabella), 
six bunches, $2, Richard Mathews ; second, $1, A. L. Felton. Grapes (Catawba), six bunches, 
$2, T. S. Fletcher; second, $1, Thomas Hulten. Grapes (Elsinborough), six bunches, $2, 
Jos. Smith, Burlington. Grapes, another variety, six bunches, for the best, $2, Thos Meehan. 
Pine-Apples, grown in pots, five specimens, $10, Wm. Grassie ; second, $5, Wm. Grassie. 

The Committee report that their attention has been called to two or three native varieties 
not heretofore exhibited—among which is that named the Concord Grape, grown under glass 
by Thomas Fletcher; but a very choice white grape, called the Rebecca, resembling some- 
what the flavor of the Chasselas, said to be a seedling from the Isabella, and grown in Hud- 
son, N. Y., is well entitled, we think, to pre-eminence over all others, and be truly considered 
a valuable acquisition to our native varieties. 

Your Committee notice with pleasure the increasing interest manifested in the grape cul- 
ture, from which we are encouraged to hope that many valuable results may be obtained 
thereby, both in size and quality. 

Peaches, one bushel, $5, H. 8. Penn. Peaches, one peck, $2,S. Titus (seedling, called the 
“Titus”) ; second, $1, Isaac B. Baxter. Peaches, collection, six specimens each, $3, Isaac B. 
Baxter. Nectarines, one dozen (Red Roman), for the best, $2, Matthew Hagerty, gr. to Jos. 
Harrison. Plums, two dozen (Golden Drop), $2,8. W. Noble, Montgomery County. Plums 
(White Egg), second, $1, Robert Parham. 
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To Michael Magee, a premium of $3 for the seedling Magee Peach, exhibited the second 
year; a fine free, with greenish-white flesh and red cheek. 

The Committee on Pears and Melons respectfully report the following awards :— 

Pears (native), collection, three specimens each, $10, Hovey & Co., Boston, Mass. ; second, 
$5, Dr. J. K. Eshleman. Pears (Seckel), one peck, $3, Thos. Hulton, gr. to E. B. Grubb; second, 
$2, George W. Earl. Pears, another variety, six specimens, $2, the “Petre,” to R. B. Ott. 
Pears (foreign), collection, three specimens each, $10, Hovey & Co., Boston, Mass. ; second, 
$5, Lloyd N. Rogers, Baltimore. Pears, any variety, one peck, $3, the “ Duchesse d’Angou- 
leme,” to T. S. Fletcher ; second, $2, the “ Bartlett,” to John Perkins. Pears, any variety, 
half peck, $2, “Louise Bonne de Jersey,’’ John Perkins ; second, $1, “ White Doyenné,” 
Thomas Brown. Melons, three specimens, $2, the “ Netted Melon,” to W. Armstrong ; second, 
$1, “Stillman,” M. Hagerty, gr. to J. Harrison. Watermelons (Mountain Sweet), three speci- 
mens, $3, James T. Zane, N. J.; second, $2, Mr. Zane, N. J. Watermelons (Marshall), $2, 
Mr. Zane, N. J. ; second best, $1, Wm. Armstrong, gr. to Alexander Brown. 

Several new Watermelons were exhibited for the first time. The Souter and Pomaria, 
originated in South Carolina, are varieties of the highest merit. Their size is large, rind 
remarkably thin, flesh red to the centre, flavor sugary and delicious. The Jmperial is too 
small for market purposes, but, in all other respects, equal to the two preceding. Odell’s 
Large White is very large, round in form, the rind not so thin, and the flesh a paler red ; 
quality very fine. This variety is said to keep longer after being pulled from the vine than 
any other. In another year, we hope to have exhibited the Bradford, Sumpter or Dark 
Speckled, and some other new kinds, equal, in all respects, to the Souter, Imperial, and 
Pomaria, and superior to the Mountain Sweet. 

The display of Pears was very fine, and many of the specimens were of great size and 
beauty, indicating judicious and skilful attention. The Committee awarded the following 
Special Premiums :— 

Pears, for a collection, $2 each, John Chambers and Mrs. C. Mackau. Pears, for a collec- 
tion, $1 each, J. W. Wilson, Isaac B. Baxter, and Robert Buist. Pears, for a fine dish of 
Seckel, each $1, R. B. Ott, H. L. Tripler, M. Hagerty, and Henry Hay. Pears, for a fine dish 
of Regnier, $1, Geo. Liggett ; for a dish of White Doyenné, $1, Samuel Cooper; and, for a 
dish of Duchesse d’Angouleme, $1, John Chambers. Watermelons, $1 each for the Souter, 
for the Pomaria, for the Imperial, and for the Odell’s Large White, all to Mark Hill, gr. to 
M. W. Baldwin. 

The Committee on Apples report the following award :— 

Apples, collection, six specimens each, eighty varieties, $5, John Perkins ; second, twenty- 
three varieties, $3,5. W. Noble. Apples, any variety, one bushel (Summer Pearman), $2, 
Jacob Haines; second (Maiden’s Blush), $1, John Perkins. Apples, any variety, one peck 
(Maiden’s Blush), $2, J. L. Darlington & Co. Figs, twelve specimens, $2, Mrs. Tessier. 
Quinces, half peck, $2, Lloyd Chamberlain ; second, $1, Chas. Heritage. 

The Committee on Vegetables respectfully report that they have awarded the premiums 
as follows :— 

Potatoes, sweet, one bushel, for the best, $2, William Armstrong; second best, $1, to No. 
250. Beets, long, one dozen, $2, John Riley; do., round, $2, James Jones, Girard College. 
Carrots, one dozen, $2, John Riley. Salsify, one dozen, $2, James Jones. Onions, yellow, 
three dozen, $2, John Riley ; do., white, three dozen, $2, William Barry, gr. to Alfred Cope. 
Special Premium of $2, for a basket of very superior white potatoes, to Joseph Zane. Cab- 
bage, six heads, drumhead, $2, Matthew Hagerty ; second best, $1, Thomas Riley, gr. to G. W. 
Carpenter. Cabbage, six heads, red Dutch, $2, James Jones. Lettuce, six heads, $2, A. L. 
Felten. Celery, six stalks, blanched, $2, James Jones; second, $1, William Armstrong. 
Egg Plant, six fruit, $2, A. L. Felten; second, $1, Samuel Greasly, gr. to W. T. Crook. 
Tomatoes, one peck, $2, H. A. Dreer; second, $1,8. H. Simpson. Sweet Maize, or Indian 
Corn, for table use, three dozen, $2, M. Hagerty ; second, $1, A. L. Felten. Pumpkins, two 
specimens, $1, M. Woodburn, gr. to Joseph Swift. 

Vegetables, display, by a market gardener, or a gardener to a public institution, $15, to 
A. L. Felten ; display, by another do. do., second, $10, to James Jones ; display, by another 
do. do., third, $5, John Riley; display, by an amateur, for the best, $10, to Wm. Barry, gr. 
to Alfred Cope; display, by another amateur, second, $5, to Wm. Armstrong ; display by 
another amateur, third, $4, to Mark Hill. 

Special Premiums for very good and creditable displays—$3 to M. Woodburn ; $3 to Robert 
Dunlap ; $3 to Patrick McStay, gr. to Geo. Blight ; $2 to Thomas Hulton ; $2 to John Kimier, 
gr. to Thos. Dunlap. 
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Calendar of Operations. 
DECEMBER. 


BY WILLIAM SAUNDERS. 


CavuLiFLowERS.—This desirable vegetable does not attain to great perfection while the 
weather is dry and hot; cool, moist climates being most favorable to its growth. Very good 
crops may be obtained by sowing seed in May, and planting out the young plants in July or 
August. Ifthe autumn is favorable, good heads will be formed before frost, and even those 
that show no indication of heading, may be lifted and protected in a cool cellar, where they 
will mature. To grow them well, the soil must be deep and rich. Crops for early spring 
use are raised in frames; these are planted during the present month. The bed is prepared 
by filling in a depth of two feet of good soil, and, if the bottom is covered with rough stones 
for drainage, they will be easier kept during winter. The plants are placed about eighteen 
inches apart, and the vacant spaces may be set with lettuce. The future management con- 
sists in preserving from severe frosts by sufficient covering; straw mats are most convenient 
—a covering of loose straw or hay most efficient. Air must be freely admitted in the 
absence of frost, and the soil should be kept rather dry during winter. It is not desirable 
to encourage growth before the end of February; afterwards, the quicker they are grown 
the better. Frequent stirring of the surface soil, and occasional applications of manure 
water, will promote growth; abundance of air is required at all favorable times, in order to 
keep the plants strong and dwarf. Clayey or strong, loamy soils, will be benefited by being 
thrown up in ridges, to be acted upon by the weather; the more exposed the surface, the 
more friable will the soil be left for spring operations. 


Grapery.—Structures for the cultivation of the foreign grape are not so numerous as they 
ought to be. The cost of erection and preparation of borders is deemed so great as to deter 
many from entering into their culture. The expense of preparation need not be so very 
great. Good fruit may be grown in very simple houses. A roof of glass is not so costly, 
and by dispensing with heavy rafters and sliding sashes, and having the roof a fixture, very 
efficient houses can certainly be put up for three dollars per foot in length. The borders 
may be made up with good garden soil, well enriched, and thorough drainage is indispen- 
sable. Deep, damp borders, excessively manured, never prove satisfactory, and no amount 
of architectural display will compensate for want of practical skill in cultivation. 


GrEENHOUSE.—Artificial heat will now be required, and as the systems of heating are 
various, many are doubtful as to the most economical. The old-fashioned hot-air flue and 
furnace is so seldom mentioned, that it is very generally considered to be superseded by 
other methods. For small houses, it is, however, the most economical. The cost and ex- 
pense of fitting up a hot-water apparatus is so great as to deter its introduction into small 
establishments. It is well known among cultivators, that as good plants and flowers have 
been, and still are, produced in houses warmed by flues, as in those that are heated after 
the most approved methods by hot water. Success in plant culture does not depend upon 
the method of producing artificial heat, although much depends upon its proper application. 
One of the largest and most unique conservatories in this country, was heated for several 
seasons bya branch from the furnace used in heating the dwelling to which it was attached, 
and small structures of this description have frequently no other means of being heated 
than by simply opening the communicating doors into the parlor. Thuswe see that various 
simple expedients have been perfectly successful, and although water in pipes is undoubtedly 
economical on a large scale, or where several contiguous houses are warmed by one furnace ; 
still, for small greenhouses, a flue is generally preferable. Flues should always be con- 
structed with evaporating pans on the covers. These being filled with water when the fire 
is strong, counteract, to some extent, the aridity which at all times results from artificial 
heat. 

Great care should now be exercised in watering. Plants of a tender nature, and those in 
a state of rest, should be kept as dry as consistent with health to refider them proof against 
change of temperature. 
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in a frame in cinder ashes, elevating them to within a few inches of the glass ; 
draw off the lights in fine, dry weather, and protect them from rain and damp; 
they will flower profusely the whole of the winter. They will also bloom in a 
greenhouse, provided they are placed in a dry, airy situation. . This kind has a 
double flower, light blue, and is sweet-scented. The New Russian Violet is, 
without exception, the best hardy sort we have, as it blooms profusely the whole 
of the winter in the open ground, in any situation, which makes it very desirable 
to cultivate. Bedding them out every two years, about the end of April, in a 
dry soil, is quite sufficient ; they require less room than many other kinds, as they 
make but few runners: a large, single, purple flower, very fragrant. The Banksian 
Violet has a sweet perfume, flowers single, purple, but not so profuse in blooming 
as the former. It requires to be planted on a warm border under a south wall, 
in March or April, and attended with water in dry weather; it will flower early 
in autumn. Several other varieties might be enumerated, but they are less worthy 
of notice.—Cottage Gardener. 


DR. WARD ON PEAR CULTURE. 


REPLY from Dr. Ward to the severe remark made in 
the Rochester Pomological Convention, has appeared 
in the Country Gentleman. Though rather late to 
help the prospects of his liberal challenge, we consider 
it due to the author to copy portions of it here :— 

“Your report of the doings of the American 
Pomological Society at its late session at Roches- 
ter, includes this sentence :— 

‘** Allusion was made to several recent articles 
from a correspondent in the Horticulturist, as tend- 
ing to discourage the culture of the pear as a dwarf, 
and some gentlemen present who had visited the 
grounds of that correspondent, had found that ‘he 
knew nothing of cultivating pears on quince stocks, 

. according to modern treatment,’ as exhibited by 
‘ his distorted, badly pruned trees, twelve years 
> old.’—Country Gentleman, Oct. 9. 
Oe “As allusion was here made to myself, your 
Ss =< readers will, I trust, pardon me for presenting a 
- few facts on the other side of the question. The 
Zé trees above referred to comprise ten rows, with 
S twenty-five in a row, and are of very uniform size, 
- shape, and vigor; the varieties embraced are the 
Duchess, Vicars, Louise Bonne, and Doyenné. 
These rows are still entire, and each tree resem- 
bles its fellow as much as one Vicar or Duchess 
Pear resembles another. But they are not pyra- 
mids, for the best of all reasons, that I could not 
afford to grow them in the pyramidal form. The 
only row that was originally made to assume that form, was altered to the half- 
standard form, on account of economy in culture. After a brief experience, I 
was satisfied that the keeping of the grounds worked and cleaned by hand labor, 
would cost more than I should ever realize from the sale of the fruit. 
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“The great problem I had attempted to solve in my present vocation, was to 
settle the question whether the cultivation of fruit, and especially of pears, could 
be made profitable. In doing this, I found it all-important to keep an eye to the 
expense demanded in the culture of the trees. To attempt to keep an orchard of 
some five acres in clean culture by any other than horse labor, would demand more 
of an income than I possessed ; and to cultivate with a horse was utterly imprac- 
ticable with any other form of the trees than I have given them, viz: that of the 
half-standard. 

‘“* Amateur cultivators who have only seen pears growing in the nicely dressed 
specimen rows of the nurseryman, or on pet dwarfs in a garden, will do well to 
remember, in visiting my grounds, that I have no garden—my fruit is in orchards. 

‘“‘ Had I been privileged to accompany the visitor over the orchards, he would 
have learned that the ‘ distorted trees’ were the quince stocks that I had attempted 
to grow, and would not, and that they will soon be out of the way; trees, that 
with others unsatisfactory in growth, though not misshapen, have led me to say 
what I have in the articles alluded to, against the general introduction of the 
quince stock for the growth of the pear. Had the charge been made that the 
grounds bore evidence of neglect, and portions were overgrown with weeds, I should 
have been silent, for the greater part of the past summer I have been an invalid 
and confined to the house, and as I have no gardener, but depend entirely upon 
the most unintelligent, because the cheapest laborers, being myself the superin- 
tendent and director, my entire farm soon gave evidence that the proprietor was 
‘not at home.’ 

‘* My oldest trees on quince stocks were planted, as stated in the articles in the 
Horticulturist, in 1849 and 1851, the first planted being now seven years old—the 
speaker at Rochester says twelve—but as that is about as near the truth as a 
‘ visitor,’ troubled at articles that had disparaged the dwarf-trees, could possibly 
approach—we proceed to remark, that the object of all fruit-tree culture is the 
production of fine fruit. For a number of years past, I have been in the habit of 
exhibiting the fruit grown on these trees, and others contiguous to them, at differ- 
ent State and city fairs, and never have I made an exhibition of pears that I have 
not had a premium awarded them. This year the fruit that was growing when 
certain gentlemen visited my grounds, was exhibited at the Brooklyn Horticultural 
Fair, and, by universal judgment, was declared the finest in the exhibition; the 
second premium, however, was awarded them, as there were less than forty varie- 
ties, the first being awarded to a collection of a hundred and fifty varieties, under 
a call for the greatest and best display. On one of these trees there was also 
grown a pear that attained to the size of seventeen and three-fourths inches in 
dimensions, weighing thirty-five and a half ounces. This mammoth pear is now 
in the hands of the Editor of the Horticulturist, and has been modelled by him. 
This season’s crop of pears has been taken from the trees, and either disposed of, 
or boxed for family use ; the only variety remaining on the trees is the Vicar of 
Winkfield. 

“ Now, if ‘the visitor,’ or any other fruit grower, will accept the following 
challenge, the exhibition may satisfy some at least, that if ‘the correspondent in 
the Horticulturist does not know how to grow quince stocks according to modern 
treatment,’ he knows how to grow pears. I will exhibit in New York City, at 
any specified time before the first of December, one or five bushels of that variety 
of pear, in competition with an equal quantity, the growth of the exhibitor—the 
owner of the best grown, fairest, and largest fruit to be the owner of both. Mr. 
Charles Downing to associate with himself any two fruit growers (not nurserymen), 
and be the judges of the fruit. I. M. Warp, Newark, N. J.” 
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Torreya TaxiroLiA.*—This evergreen has been pronounced among the most satisfactory 
of the rarer sorts. It stood, at Wodenethe, last winter uninjured, except that the leader 
was a little whitened ; the specimen there is now twelve feet high. It resembles the yew, 
and comes from Florida, where it attains the height of from twenty to forty feet, with nume- 
rous spreading branches, the appearance not unlike the hemlock ; the leaves are broader 
than the yew, and marked with two longitudinal lines. The ripe fruit, or, rather, seed, is 
as large as a nutmeg, but has no fleshy cup as in the yew, but the external coat of the seed 
itself is leathery, and covers the whole, leaving a minute perforation at the summit. 

It is found on the calcareous hills of the Apalache River as well as the Aspalaga, and 
south of Suanna. The tree is still scarce in our nurseries, but deserves a more extensive 
cultivation than it has yetreceived. It is surprising to find how slowly some of our valuable 
California and Florida trees are in being attended to. There could be little difficulty in pro- 
curing the seed. 


It is a Torreya that has been said to be a nutmeg-tree, by the wise men emigrated to 
California. 


Acorx.—A lady has kindly sent us a most remarkable acorn from the Plains of Troy, 


awakening some classical allusions, but we fail to find any description in the books. She 
calls it the Valonia Oak. 


Parxs.—We are continually hearing from abroad of gifts of land for parks, by liberal 
individuals, as perpetual places of enjoyment for pent-up citizens. A Mr. Adderley has 
just given ten acres forever to the working people of Birmingham ; and yet our Philadelphia 
Legislators have possessed, for twenty years, one of the finest sites for a park, and, instead 
of improving it, have actually allowed a miserable tenant to despoil it annually of its trees 
and rocks, and disfigure it in every way. This is one ef the most extraordinary instances of 
imperfect legislation on record. A few gentlemen have had influence enough to get Hunting 
Park Course improved, and an enthusiastic writer, who well deserves to be heard, has issued 
at his own expense a pamphlet, deprecating the neglect of Pratt’s Garden, without effect. 
Citizens of Philadelphia! rise up in your might, and displace from office every man who 
acts so contrarily to the dictates of humanity and civilization ! 

Since the above was written, the City Councils, on the motion of that excellent member, 
Theodore Cuyler, Esq., have taken measures to displace the present tenant at Lemon Hill, 
and probably something may yet be done. We ask of members of the Councils a little 


consideration on the subject. Those who vote against improvement may depend upon the 
frowns of their fellow-citizens. 


New Grape “ Canapian Cuizr.”—The handsomest and largest bunch of grapes grown in 
the open air that we have seen, has been sent us by Mr. G. W. Fearman, of Hamilton, Canada 
West. It is a seedling white grape, somewhat resembling the Chasselas, and quite good 


* See Frontispiece. 
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enough for the table, for which it will be a fine ornament. It is a hybridized fruit. From 
the somewhat immature state of the seed, we should judge that the grapes had been pulled 
prematurely, and that a greater development of the saccharine principle would have resulted 
from its longer continuance on the vine. 

It was grown, in Hamilton, by the Rev. James Brennan, and is quite hardy, even in Canada. 
The bunches weighed from sixteen to twenty-four ounces ; the vine is a most prolific bearer, 
producing and ripening this year, cold and backward as it has been, one hundred and thirty- 
four clusters, a great many of them weighing a pound and a pound and six ounces. It is 
a decided acquisition. Mr. Fearman is the agent for its sale, which, we predict, will be 
equal to his ability to supply. . 

With the grape came a photograph, exhibiting the vine covered with its tempting bunches. 

We seem to be entering upon an era of new grapes ; hybridizing has just begun to exhibit 
its results, and we may well congratulate the successful experimenters, but still more the 
benefited public. A good gardener said to us, lately: “I consider the introduction of a 
new and valuable flower to confer a greater honor than being elected President of the United 
States.” We add, that the originating an entirely new and valuable fruit—a grape like this, 
or the “ Rebecca”—confers more real honor than to be the factitious Emperor of France. 


Errata.—On page 509 there is an error of the printer, regarding the Church Pear; it 
should be read, “ripens slowly from the 15th of September to the first week in October.” 
Also, the figure of No. 1 should have been called “ Huntingdon,” and No. 2 is the “Church” 


Pear, which were reversed. At page 533, we are made to call an Abies a Larch, for the want 
of the word and after “ Abies Kempferi.” 


Gossip.—A correspondent lately compared the usual habitual mode of trimming apple- 
orchards by the ignorant, who have learned from their fathers that spring was the time to 
do it, to the Connecticut deacon’s ideas of family government. He read in his Bible, “ cor- 
rect thy son betimes,” which he construed to mean by times, or stated periods. Accordingly, 
he was accustomed to call his boys before him at regular intervals, and give them the rod, 
however exemplary their conduct might have been ; thus fulfilling, as he thought, a Scrip- 
tural injunction.—Perthes, the celebrated German bookseller, established himself in that 
business not merely for the purpose of making money, but with a deep feeling of the im- 
portant part which a bookseller of the present day may perform in the intellectual and moral 
elevation of the community to which he belonged. He had observed that where a book- 
seller possessed an educated taste, works of a high class were in demand, and, in the reverse 
case, a licentious and worthless literature had a wide circulation. This is true in all coun- 
tries, and is applicable to newspaper publishing as well as books. The bookseller here, 
generally boasts that he has no literary taste whatever.——The resident medical officer of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, asserts that, in Paris, last year, he watched the growth of 
grass seed sown upon earth prepared with the “town guano” for a lawn, at the Duchess 
d’Alba’s, and on the eighth day it was mown. At Milan, where this guano is extensively 
adopted, and the town produce for years has been converted to its legitimate uses, the land, 
he says, yields eight crops of grass a year. He ought to have added that its use is in con- 
junction with systematized irrigation. [See the Leader of August 30.]——The name of the 
town in England, Saffron-Walden, has puzzled us along time. The latest Floricultural Cabinet 
says it originated from saffron being first planted at Walden, in Essex, where it increased so 
rapidly as to confer a name on the place. It grows there plentifully; the stigmas of this 
plant are cut away and dried, forming the article so much employed as a dye.——An ex- 
periment has been tried, of considerable interest, to prove what effect the different kinds of 
glass had on the plants grown below them. Five years ago, a four-light frame was devoted 
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to the purpose, having one light glazed with rough plate, one with corrugated, one British 
sheet, and one with crown glass. During the five years, a variety of plants have been 
grown in this frame, including strawberries; and no perceptible difference could ever be 
detected, either in the growth of the plants, the color of the flowers, or flavor of the straw- 
berries. We may therefore infer that, as regards cultivation, no great amount of difference 
exists between the descriptions of glass mentioned ; while, to suit particular purposes, one 
sort may be substituted for another, without causing any detriment to the vegetation they 
cover. In Gloxinias, a great improvement has taken place of late, especially in the 
upright-growing kinds, of which Fifeana is the type ; they now have varieties with a pink 
ring round the inside of the throat; white, with a blue belt; lilac, with a white tube, and 
a dark violet purple, &c. A real acquisition to the garden is the Clematis langrinosa 
pallida, with great, round flowers, quite eight inches in diameter, pale blue in color, and 
full and broad in the petal. It is quite hardy.——Save the haulm of your asparagus in a 
dry loft, as a shading next season for young-planted celery in the trench. Nothing can 
equal it for the purpose.——Mr. Rivers brought to the London Pomological Society, lately, 
a bunch of an early and nearly hardy black French grape, the Muscat de Sarbelle, very black 
in color, of the Frontignan flavor and habit. Also a dish of his plum, Early Prolific, No. 2. 
This is well known as a useful and very productive variety. Mr. Rivers mentioned that it 
is loaded with fruit this year, but is the only one producing a crop out of about three hun- 
dred varieties in his nursery. Mr. Underhill brought specimens of his Sir Harry Straw- 
berry in fine condition ; the berries were large, firm, and well colored, and the flavor of Haut- 
bois. It was pronounced a first-rate fruit. A two year old plant was produced with its 
fifth crop of fruit, ripe and ripening; it had been forced last year, fruited again early in 
autumn, and afterwards prepared for early forcing ; it produced its first crop this year in 
January, and being planted out in the usual way bore its second crop in June, and again as 
exhibited. These matters were mentioned to draw attention to the prolific tendency it dis- 
played, and to suggest the desirability of endeavoring to originate and perpetuate a race of 
strawberries having this desirable property in a greater degree than those we at present 
possess. We have a suspicion, from inspection of some fruit here, that it will not prove as 
large as in England. The Standhouder Cauliflower is said to be much superior to the 
Walcheren for a summer crop and autumn use. Straw for covering glass structures has 
proved so efficient, probably from its being hollow, and confining in its interior a quantity of 
air; a slow conductor of heat, it seems desirable that it should be manufactured so as to 
preserve, in a great measure, its tubular form, and have a neat appearance. A tree onion 
is now cultivated, that is a curious freak of nature. Instead of producing seeds, there is, 
on the top of the stem, a bunch of small onions, which are excellent for pickling ——Dancer’s 
Prolific White Gooseberry was exhibited lately, in pots, in London, taken from an orchard 
house, in order to prove that, contrary to the opinion of many, gooseberries will set and 
ripen under glass. At the same time was shown a collection of beans, among which Mackie’s 
Monarch, alias Songster’s Wonderful, elicited much remark from the length of the pods, which 
were very plentiful on the stalk, and each pod was nine and ten inches in length, and con- 
tained five beans. Marshall’s Dwarf Prolific was also much admired.——Dr. Lindsay has 
published a popular history of British lichens, from which we make the following extract: 
“When we consider that many species have a texture which, by readily imbibing and 
eagerly retaining moisture, renders them, in a sense, independent of all climatal changes, 
enabling them equally to brave polar cold and tropical heat; many not only cling with such 
tenacity as to be inseparable from, but even corrode or disintegrate the hardest and barest 
rocks, even pure quartz ; the most ample provision has been made by the great Author of 
all for their reproduction or multiplication, in spite of the most adverse external circum- 
stances, and under conditions fatal to all higher vegetation, both by the multiplicity and 
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abundance of their reproductive cells—which sometimes constitute almost the entire bulk 
of the plant—the extremely minute size and delicate nature of these cells, by virtue whereof 
they are disseminated by every shower or zephyr, and the readiness with which these germi- 
nate ; and that, throughout the family, both in structure and products, there are many 
analogies which bind them closely to the Phanerogamia, we cannot fail to increase our 
surprise that a curiosity has not been sooner awakened to become familiar with the natural 
history of plants which strew the path of man wherever he roams over the wide world— 
which constitute the most universally diffused type of terrestrial vegetation.” —— Twelve 
hundred guineas, or six thousand dollars, was lately paid by Louis Napoleon for an English 
bull; but he gets his money cheap.—Late experiments of mixing Mangel Wurzel with 
flour, to make bread and pastry, have demonstrated a saving in the price of from thirty-five 
to fifty per cent. Parsnips, carrots, and other roots, are also said to be applicable. A 
writer, in London, says: “In my opinion, Prince Lear is the best and most distinct hybrid 
perpetual rose since the Giant, beautiful and erect in habit, and of very fine foliage. A good- 
shaped yellow or blue hybrid perpetual, are the two colors in which there is a good opening 
for hybridizers. As an argument for steam-engines for farm-work, mowing-machines, &c., 
a correspondent says: “A machine, by being composed of inanimate matter destitute of 
feeling and unsusceptible of fatigue, proceeds unswervingly in its assigned duty, and may 
be forced to accomplish tasks which it would be both inhuman and impolitic to demand 
from living creatures, and yet many human beings are employed as the moving force of very 
ill-constructed machines intended to lessen and aid human labor. We are told by those 
who have studied the subject, that the muscular energy of men forms the most insufficient 
or the weakest of all the prime moving forces. Human labor is very limited in its compass, 
and is the least to be depended on for regularity. The power exerted by one man is compara- 
tively small, and it is both inconvenient and expensive to cause a large number of indivi- 
duals to unite their powers in a continued or concerted effort.” There are few good, hardy 
Evergreens that can stand sharp east winds in spring, not even the common Laurel. There 
are few better than the varieties of Hollies, Tree-Box, common Arbor Vites, and Evergreen 
Privets.——Fowls, known in Normandy by the name of Créve Céeurs, are becoming great 
favorites abroad. They have more flesh on the breast than any other, except Bantams ; 
they fatten externally, with a remarkable absence of offal; their eggs are remarkably large ; 
the hens are low on the legs, with large, fleshy thighs, wings large, and body square. They 
walk slowly, scratch but little, and do not fly; plumage black, or black and white varie- 
gated; they carry on their heads a large tuft, and a small, upright, two-horned comb, whilst 
a large cravat of feathers under the neck gives them a matronly air. Farm-yard manure 
is treated, by Dr. Voelcker, Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Agricultural College at 
Cirencester, in a way that will surprise some farmers. For example: The liquid drainage 
of dung-heaps, he says, is more valuable than the urine of animals, because it contains 
phosphate of lime, which is scarcely to be found in the other. That no loss arises from 
spreading manure on the surface of a field; on the contrary, the fermentation is stopped, 
and the escape of volatile matters thereby ceases ; and if it be left to lie till the rain has 
washed it in, is far more beneficial than burying it at once. And, “in the case of clay soils,” 
he adds: “I have no hesitation to say the manure may be spread even six months before it 
is ploughed in, without losing any appreciable quantity of manuring matters.” What is 
the true theory ? The Legislature of Victoria, Australia, have passed a law against thistles { 
Farmers and others whose lands are overrun with the prickly intruders, are to be officially 
warned to destroy them, under penalty of a fine of from twenty to eighty dollars; or the 
authorities may cause the work to be done, and charge the cost to the offender. How would 
such a law be relished in our free country ? The School Commissioners of Ireland have 
been considering the same subject, and approve a suggestion that the children of the 
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national schools “should be instructed by the several teachers as to the necessity of destroy- 
ing all weeds found on the farms of their parents, or on the highways adjacent thereto.” -—— 
The British Association has granted one hundred and twenty-five dollars for further exami- 
nation of the natural history of the ocean by dredging; and fifty dollars for promoting the 
multiplication of salmon, particularly in the Tay.——Happy the mortals whose building is 
restricted to castles in the air, for they know not the bother, when once the bricklayers 
have got into the house, of getting them out again! 


Emerson’s Enauisu Traits has entertained us very much, and we venture to make a few 
extracts below, the only ones, indeed, adapted to this journal :— 


“ The native cattle are extinct, but the island is full of artificial breeds. The agricultu- 
rist, Bakewell, created sheep, and cows, and horses, to order, and breeds in which everything 
was omitted but what is economical. The cowis sacrificed to her bag, the ox to his surloin. 
Stall-feeding makes sperm-mills of the cattle, and converts the stable to a chemical factory. 
The rivers, lakes, and ponds, too much fished, or obstructed by factories, are artificially filled 
with the eggs of salmon, turbot, and herring. 

“Whatever is excellent and beautiful in civil, rural, or ecclesiastic architecture; in 
fountain, garden, or grounds ; the English noble crosses sea and land to see and to copy at 
home. The taste and science of thirty peaceful generations ; the gardens which Evelyn 
planted ; the temples and pleasure-houses which Inigo Jones and Christopher Wren built ; 
the wood that Gibbons carved ; the taste of foreign and domestic artists, Shenstone, Pope, 
Brown, Loudon, Paxton, are in the vast auction, and the hereditary principle heaps on the 
owner of to-day the benefit of ages of owners. The present possessors are to the full as 
absolute as any of their fathers, in choosing and procuring what they like. This comfort 
and splendor, the breadth of lake and mountain, tillage, pasture, and park, sumptuous castle, 
and modern villa—all consist with perfectorder. They have no revolutions ; no horse-guards 
dictating to the crown ; no Parisian poissardes and barricades ; no mob: but drowly habitude, 
daily dress-dinners, wine, and ale, and beer, and gin, and sleep. * * 

“An Englishman hears that the Queen Dowager wishes to establish some claim to put her 
park paling a rod forward into his grounds, so as to get a coachway, and save her a mile to 
the avenue. Instantly he transforms his paling into stone masonry, solid as the walls of 
Cuma, and all Europe cannot prevail on him to sell or compound for an inch of the land. 
They delight in a freak as the proof of their sovereign freedom. Sir Edward Boynton, at 
Spic Park, at Cadenham, on a precipice of incomparable prospect, built a house like a long 
barn, which had not a window on the prospect side. Strawberry Hill of Horace Walpole, 
Fonthill Abbey of Mr. Beckford, were freaks; and Newstead Abbey became one in the hands 
of Lord Byron. * 

“On general grounds, enaaines int to form manners, or to finish men, has a great value. 
Every one who has tasted the delight of friendship, will respect every social guard which 
our manners can establish, tending to secure from the intrusion of frivolous and distasteful 
people. The jealousy of every class to guard itself, is a testimony to the reality they have 
found in life. When aman once knows that he has done justice to himself, let him dismiss 
all terrors of aristocracy as superstitions, so far as he is concerned. He who keeps the door 
of a mine, whether of cobalt, or mercury, or nickel, or plumbago, securely knows that the 
world cannot do without him. Everybody who is real, is open and ready for that which is 
also real.” 


Descriptions of places are rare, but we like the following so much that we must make 
room for it :— 


“We came to Wilton and to Wilton Hall—the renowned seat of the Earls of Pembroke, 
a house known to Shakspeare and Massinger, the frequent home of Sir Philip Sidney, where 
he wrote the Arcadia; where he conversed with Lord Brooke, a man of deep thought, and 
a poet, who caused to ‘be engraved on his tombstone, ‘Here lies Fulke Greville Lord Brooke, 
the friend of Sir Philip Sidney.’ It is now the property of the Earl of Pembroke, and the 
residence of his brother, Sidney Herbert, Esq., and is esteemed a noble specimen of the 
English manor-hall. My friend had a letter from Mr. Herbert to his housekeeper, and the 
house was shown. The state drawing-room is a double cube, thirty feet high by thirty feet 
wide, by sixty feet long: the adjoining room is a single cube, of thirty feet every way. 
Although these apartments and the long library were full of good family portraits, Vandyke’s 
and others ; and though there were some good pictures, and a quadrangle cloister full of 
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antique and modern statuary—to which C., catalogue in hand, did all too much justice— 
yet the eye was still drawn to the windows, to a magnificent lawn, on which grew the finest 
cedars in England. I had not seen more charming grounds. We went out, and walked 
over the estate. We crossed a bridge, built by Inigo Jones, over a stream of which the 
gardener did not know the name (Qu. Alph?); watched the deer; climbed to the lonely 
sculptured summer-house, on a hill backed by a wood; came down into the Italian garden, 
and into a French pavilion, garnished with French busts; and so, again, to the house, where 
we found a table laid for us with bread, meats, peaches, grapes, and wine.” 


That little table of meats, fruit, and wine, is as rare as it is capital, and might safely be 
imitated, sometimes, in America. 


Tue Contest.—We have passed through a contest for power unequalled for its virulence ; 
but it has happily passed—the voice of nature may again be heard amid the beauties of the 
garden and the field ; the wily politician who has won may, if he pleases, accept the cares 


of office, and the disappointed return to his labors; if of the farm and the greenhouse, he 
may yet be happy. 
** Ah! who, when such life’s momentary dream, 

Would mix in hireling Senates, strenuous there 

To crush the venal Hydra, whose fell crests 

Rise with recruited venom from the wound! 

Who, for so vain a conflict, would forego 

Thy syMan haunts, celestial solitude! @ 

Where self-improvement, crowned with self-content, 

Await to bless thy votary?” 


Orcuarp Hovses.—Experienced fruit growers recommend that plants in orchard houses 
should not be too frequently repotted ; once in three or four years is said to be sufficient. 
Another writer says of his grapes, in an orchard house: “I have to-day gathered a bunch 
of grapes from one of my bush vines in my orchard house, which weighs one and a half 
pounds, less half an ounce; there are still two bunches on the vine, each of which weighs 
upwards of one pound ; the berries are very large. This vine is three years old, and is in 
an eleven-inch pot ; its roots have struck through into the border, which is deep and rich. 


Several other vines in the same house have borne excellent crops and produced large 
bunches.” 


Wasutxe Crorues.—Whatever housekeepers may please to say or believe on the subject, 
there can be no doubt that one-half, at least, of the cost of clothing, in America, goes in the 
washing—the rubbing poor stuff on hard boards. Any good modification of this absurd 
system we are ready to patronize. It is rather singular that we should first hear of the 
following improvement from an English Mechanics’ Magazine :— 


“ The American Floating Ball Washing Machine.—This machine, which attracted a good 
deal of deserved attention at the Paris Exhibition, where very many of its counterparts 
were purchased by the English, is now being manufactured to a great extent in this country, 
and a depot has been opened, Moore’s, 133, in High Holborn, for the purpose of informing 
the public as to the nature of its operations. We have closely inspected this machine, and 
seen it atwork. A numberof wooden balls—more or less, according to the trough in which 
the clothes are to be washed—are set in motion by a handle worked by a lever, and which 
agitates an apparatus on which the linen is placed. This movement causes the balls to rub 
against each other, but only with sufficient percussion to pound the material to be cleansed, 
and by their eccentric action, imitate to a nicety all the routine of a washerwoman’s duties. 
In this way, clothes are washed far cleaner than by the ordinary method, and with singular 
rapidity. The threefold operations of pounding, rubbing, and squeezing, are done at the 
same time; and, as the floating balls offer only a limited resistance to each other, the finest 
fabrics are free from, that injury which is consequent upon the ordinary course of proceeding. 
The wear is, moreover, much less; and not even a button has, it is said, been known to be 
torn off by the thousands of the machines now in use throughout Europe, and America. 
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The consumption of soap is smaller, and no necessity for boiling is necessary, excepting in 
the case of extreme foulness. The hands of the operator, which may be a child, are never 
immersed in the water, and, consequently, there is no fear of that blistering, chapping, and 
bleeding of the fingers attendant upon the poor washerwoman’s pursuits. It seems to us 
an excellent labor-saving machine, and one the permanent character of which is alone to 
be estimated by the wear of the wood with which it is made.”—Mechanics’ Magazine. 


HorAcE WALPOLE ON GARDENS.—DEAR Sir: I have just been reading over Horace Walpole’s 
History of Taste in Modern Gardening, an essay written about one hundred years ago; I 
think it might be worthy of reprinting ; it would make about four articles, of about three 


pages each. 

It is rather quaint and amusing. Speaking of the Garden of Eden, he says, “it contained 
two trees of which not a sucker or slip remains.” 

“ A cottage and a slip of ground for a cabbage and gooseberry bush, were, in all proba- 
bility, the earliest seats and gardens ; a well and bucket succeeded to the Pison and Euphra- 
tes.” ‘As late as Homer’s age, an inclosure of four acres, comprehending orchard, vineyard, 
and kitchen-garden, was a stretch of luxury the world at that time had never beheld.” Of 
a later period, he says: “ Trees were headed, and their sides pared away ; many groves seem 
green chests set upon poles.” “ ‘ Leisure,’ as Milton expressed it, ‘in trim gardens took his 
pleasure.’ In the garden of Marshal de Biron, at Pagis, coygisting of fourteen acres, every 
walk is buttoned on each side by lines of flower-pots, which succeed in their seasons. When 
I saw it, there were nine thousand pots of Asters.” 

Speaking of terraced gardens, with long flights of steps, he remarks: “ Fortunately, Kent 
and others were not quite so timid, or we might still be going up and down stairs in the 
open air.” 

‘But the ornament whose merit soonest fades, is the hermitage or scene adapted to con- 
templation. It is almost comic to set aside a quarter of one’s garden to be melancholy in.” 

“ Borromini twisted and curled architecture as if it was subject to the change of fashions 
like a head of hair.” 

Such are some of his remarks. He traces the rise and progress of gardening very judi- 
ciously and concisely. 

Yours, Ww. 5S. 


Tue Grano Istanp.—An officer of the U. S. ship Independence, gives us a poor account of 
the Guano Island they have been in search of. It proved of no value whatever, had no 
landing-place, is in a rainy district, and the waves wash it, in high winds! The information 
which led to the search was an imposition, and its author deserves punishment ; he appears 
to have done it wilfully and knowingly, in order to get up a Guano Company. 


A Svsscriser asks what he shall do with an old quarry which is in view from his house, 
and is very unpicturesque? Follow nature. When the rawness is softened, and in part 
concealed and ornamented by the effects of time and the progress of vegetation, deformity, 
by this usual process, is converted into picturesqueness. Hasten the process by the judi- 
cious planting of trees, shrubs, and creeping and climbing plants, and a delightfully retired 
wilderness of sweets may be created immediately. Mosses piled into shady, damp places, ivy 
made to cling to the sides, possibly a spring in the centre, with aquatic plants in perfection, 
will often add greatly to the wild charms of even an old gravel pit. To fill up such places 
is expensive ; to dress and adorn them costs little trouble or money, and they may be often 
masked by plantations, and so united with the general scenery at a distance, as to produce 
great novelty and variety when approached. 
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Grapery.—AN OLD GRAVEL Pit may be usefully treated in another mode than the one last 
stated. An example is found at the nursery of Mr. Rivers, at Sawbridgeworth, where the 
soil is a loam, varying from a strong to a sandy nature, according to the character of the 
subsoil, which is in places clay, alternating with beds of sand. These sand-beds have been 
quarried in places, and Mr. Rivers has taken advantage of these pits, and has converted them 
into a primitive kind of grapery; to effect this, vines have been planted on one side the 
margin of the pit, in the natural soil of the nursery; a rough kind of framework is placed 
over the pit, on which are fixed glazed sashes, covering it over, and resting on the opposite 
side. The vines are brought in under the glass, and fruit freely—not large, of course, but 
well-colored. Some of these sand-pits are ten or twelve yards long or more, three or four 
yards wide, and seven or eight feet deep. Nothing has been done to the interior, except 
making a rough path along the middle, ending with a seat at the further end. This is 
turning old quarries to a useful purpose. Near one of these graperies, a larger sand-hollow 
has been converted into a place for plunging vines in pots intended for planting out; the 
plants are five or six feet high, and, at a distance, reminded one of the sloping banks of 
vines on the continent ; but, on a closer inspection, they were of course minus the fruit. 


Grapes.—Could we venture to mention the various sources from which the noblest grapes 
from private greenhouses have: been forwarded during a protracted confinement, we should 
employ much space. We must record, however, two magnificent baskets from Staten Island, 
which would do credit to “a king’s gardener.” To G. R. S., too, whose grapery is a perfect 
thing, we are thrice in debt. 


American Pomorocicat Socrery.—In our last number, we gave some interesting proceedings 
of this Society—all we received in time. The Rural New Yorker continues the report, from 
which we make the following abstract. When the Transactions appear, we shall give a 
résumé of the whole :— 


** Peaches : Recommended for ‘ general cultivation :’ Crawford’s Early, Oldmixon Clingstone. 

“ Peaches: Recommended as ‘ promising well :’ Susquehannah, Gorgas, Hative de Ferriers, 
Hill’s Chili, Madeleine de Courson. 

““ Cherries: Downton was removed from the list for general cultivation. Recommended 
for ‘special cultivation:’ Napoleon Bigarreau. Recommended for ‘general cultivation :’ 


Belle d’Orleans, Coe’s Transparent, Early Purple Guigne, Governor Wood, Reine Hortense, 
Rockport Bigarreau. 


“ Plums: Frost Gage was removed from the list for ‘ general cultivation :’ Monroe Egg was 
established as ‘Monroe.’ Recommended for ‘general cultivation :’ Lombard. Recommended 


as ‘ promising well:’ White Dawson, Fellemburg, General Hand, Bradshaw, Duane’s Purple, 
German Prune, and Pond’s Seedling. 


“ Raspberries: Recommended for ‘general cultivation:’ French. Recommended as ‘pro- 
mising well:’ Cope, Thunderer, American Red, or Red Prolific, Ohio Everbearing, Catawissa. 
The latter all seemed to agree was an astonishing bearer, and the President liked its flavor. 

“ Blackberries: The Improved High Bush was recommended for ‘ genéral cultivation,’ as 
Dorchester. A discussion on the Lawton question ended by laying the subject on the table. 

“ Strawberries: The following sorts were recommended as ‘promising well :’ McAvoy’s 
Superior, Hooker, Scarlet Magnate, Trolloppe’s Victoria, Genesee, Le Baron, Longworth’s 
Prolific.” 

A vote of thanks to the President was passed by acclamation, and the Society adjourned, 
to meet in New York, in 1858, at such time and place as the President might appoint. 

There seems to have been some confusion as to giving out the reports. Would it not be 
well for the Society to retain a reporter, and distribute the proceedings to publications in- 
terested in disseminating knowledge on the subject, charging each with its share of the 
expense. The information would thus be earlier disseminated. We shall look with inte- 
rest for the official pamphlet of proceedings ; this is, no doubt, preparing for distribution at 
a day sufficiently early for planters. 


Vers 
Vou. VI.—Decemper, 1856. 
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Inurvois HorticuttuRaL Society.—A meeting is to take place, in the city of Decatur, on 
Wednesday, the 17th of December, at ten o’clock, to frame a Constitution and By-Laws for 
a State Horticultural Society in Illinois. The friends of the measure are anticipating a 
large and enthusiastic meeting at Decatur, and it is hoped that every county in Illinois will 
be well represented. The convention will probably sit two days in the transaction of its 
business, and all who desire the development of this great branch of our State products, 
are cordially invited to be present, and to bring with them the best specimens of horticul- 
tural objects, that the gathering may be the more interesting. E. 8. Hutt, 

Cor. Sec. Alton Horticultural Society. 


ANswERS TO CoRRESPONDENTS.—(S. W. Jonnstoy.) The Magnolia Michauzii of some cata- 
logues is the Magnolia Macrophylla, certainly one of the most beautiful of ornamental trees. 
It was named after the elder Michaux, and we have always regretted that the modesty of 
his son concluded to continue the designation given by the father, and which it will now 
retain. Notwithstanding its great merit and oriental character of leaf, it continues to 
be rare, as do M. cordata and M. auriculata, two of our best ornamental trees, from the 
difficulty of procuring seeds. 


(Susscriser, Leesburg, Va.) The best work on the kitchen garden ever printed in America, 
is MeMahon’s, of which a new edition appeared lately in Philadelphia, from Lippincott, 
who rarely advertises. 

Dear Sir: I have a number of oak-trees, valuable from their size and position, suffering 
from decay in the trunk nearthe ground. Can you tell me what will arrest this? (1.) Will 
you also name some reliable work on the flower gardens, suitable for a beginner, containing 
plain, practical information ? (2) and oblige Yours, respectfully, A SvuBscrIBER. 

Balt. County, Md. 

(1.) Clean out all the dead wood carefully, and fill the cavities with moistened Roman 
cement; this sets at once, and will keep out the malign influence of moisture, the great 
destroyer. Trees thus treated will often survive a long time. 

(2.) Mrs. Loudon’s Treatise, edited by Downing, we have found a very valuable book of 
reference. Breck’s, published in Boston, is also very useful. 

“Tue Proper Expression oF Rurat Cemererigs,” shall have a place in our next volume. 

Tue Puan or A Hovse, from Michigan, shall receive early attention, if possible. 


Many correspondents whom we would fain have a chat with, must wait on the Inder till 
next month. 


Curuza Emtvexs.—Mr. G. C. Thorburn has exhibited to us this new Cuphea, Which 
promises to be useful as a bedding-out plant. The flowers are twice as long as our old 
favorite, and one-Half is yellow. Mr. T. will introduce it next spring. 


“Tae Coxcorp Grape,” says the American Agriculturist, “which caused so much discus- 
sion at its introduction some four years ago, is settling down to a place among standard 
fruits, in northern gardens. No grape was ever introduced with a louder flourish of trum- 
pets, and few were ever assailed with severer criticism. It is gradually winning favor, and 
appears destined to become popular, where the Isabella will not ripen. A fruit grower in 
Connecticut recently informed us, that it has done remarkably well with him, ripened this 
year by the 1st of September, while the Diana did not mature until the 16th, and the Isa- 
bella not until the last of the month. This is valuable testimony to its early maturity. 
The price has fallen from five dollars to one, and is now within the reach of all who desire 
it. We hear of gentlemen who are making large plantations of it.” 
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CARPENTER’s WuiTtE PeAcu.—The same journal remarks: “This splendid peach has, we 
are glad to learn, been placed in the hands of nurserymen for propagation and sale. An 
intelligent friend says of it: ‘ At all the shows where it has been exhibited, it has received 
the prize as a superior seedling peach. It has had a four years’ trial, and has sustained its 
character fully. It is not only one of the best, but one of the largest peaches ever raised. 
The flesh is uniformly white to the pit. It ripens about the second week in October. Hay- 
ing had opportunities of testing it for three years past, I do not hesitate to say that I con- 
sider it a very great acquisition.’ ” 


Remontant Roses.—A French cultivator at Lyons, France, commends to our notice the 
following new remontant roses: Duc de Malakoff and Pauliska, as of the finest description. 


Diana GRAPE AND ORANGE RASPBERRY.—We have nearly ready for publication, engravings 
of these two fruits for the ensuing volume. 


Tur Som.—An English paper says: “The whole process of cultivating the soil, in 
England, is undergoing such progressive changes by the introduction of artificial manure, 
the use of improved implements, and the increasing substitution of steam for manual labor, 
as to amount to a revolution.” 


A Larose Frocx.—Mr. McConnell, of Sangamon County, Illinois, has the largest flock of 
sheep in the United States. It numbers 21,000, and all of the choicest merinoes. 


Pears.—We have on our table some fine pears from our neighbor, P. R. Freas, Esq., 
Editor of the Germantown Telegraph, which mark his very successful culture. The Beurré 
Sieulle, a fruit little spoken of at our pomological conventions, is one of the best, a thrifty 
grower, and produces abundantly—generally more than slould be permitted to remain on. 
A single tree yielded a full bushel; it is not an erly bearer, but, in Mr. Freas’s garden, 
since it commenced, it has invariably borne a full crop every yedr. It is a very handsome 
pear, continuing yellow a considerable time before it should be eaten, and it should never 
be eaten till quite soft. Fruit, of medium size, roundish, flattened. Skin, pale yellow, with 
a little red on the sunny side. Stalk, an inch and a quarter long, set in a cavity. Calyz, 
closed, basin scarcely at allsunken. Flesh, buttery, melting, rich, and very good. Ripe in 
October. 

Mr. Freas’s Columbia, Vicar of Winkfield, and Easter Beurré, are highly creditable 
specimens. 


Gas Lure.—The Mark Lane Express says, with regard to this material, that “the gas lime 
must not be applied, in a fresh state, to any crop, but should be mixed with two or three 
times its weight of earthy or vegetable mould, and then turned over repeatedly for at least 
twelve months. It will then be fit for applying to the land. It will be most appropriate 
for clover or grass lands. From fifty to sixty bushels of the gas lime, prepared as before 
mentioned, may be used per acre in the autumn or spring.” 





Tse Honey Kixe.—The Agriculturist calls Mr. M. Quinby, of St. Johnsville, Montgomery 
County, N. Y.,the Honey King, and assures us that, this year, he has sold 22,000 pounds of 
honey, all raised by himself and his immediate neighbors, with only common hives, small, 
square, cheaply constructed boxes, with glass sides, which are set upon the common hive. 
The quality is superior, and it commands a very high price, viz: twenty-five cents the pound, 
including the weight of the boxes. 
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Tue Curcviio.—By Nicholas Longworth, Cincinnati, Ohio :— 
Crycrnnati, Nov. 5, 1856. 

Eprror or Horticutturist: In your paper of this month, Mr. Gardener writes that he saved 
his plums from the ravages of the Curculio, by piling small stones to the height of eighteen 
inches round the trees. I will vouch that a pavement of brick or stone to the extent of the 
branches, would secure the fruit as long as the trees bear fruit. In twenty-seven years, I 
have lost no plums by the Curculio round my house. I have a brick pavement to the ex- 
tent of all the limbs. In my garden adjoining, I have not had a tree to perfect a single fruit, 
except two years. I leave a circle of about three feet diameter round each tree, to let in 
water, and cover the earth with small stones or coarse gravel. The Curculio is a winged 
insect, and flies from garden to garden. The reason why they do not deposit eggs in plums 
where there are pavements, is this: Providence gives them sense not to deposit their eggs 
in plums where the insects, when the plums fall to the ground, cannot crawl into the ground, 
and get warm winter quarters. I have seen frequent statements, where a part of a plum- 
tree extended over water, no plums were stung; whilst those over the ground were all de- 
stroyed. The Curculio is a winged insect; yet we see frequent cases where persons say they 
saved a crop by hanging a scythe on the tree, tying some soft wax round the body of the 
tree, to prevent the Curculio from crawling up the trees, and others, by shaking the tree 
twice per day, and killing the insects as they fall from the tree. If the insects had two 
particular hours to perform the work, I should have full faith in it; but, till convinced of 
this, I should as soon believe in spiritual rappings. 


Peasopy’s New Sgeepuine Srrawserry.—A colored portrait of Mr. Peabody’s Strawberry 
has been sent us, and may be seen at the publication office. Certainly this is the largest 
yet, and all accounts agree as to its size and beauty, Xc., rivalling in flavor Burr’s New Pine. 
It is a cross of the Ross Phoenix with a wild strawberry of Alabama, hermaphrodite in 
character, a hardy, vigorous grower ; a single plant sometimes cannot be covered by a half- 
bushel measure. 

Mr. Peabody proposes to get one thousand subscriptions, at five dollars per dozen plants. 
As soon as this number is made up, he will notify each subscriber (having first sent him a 
colored plate), when the money may be mailed, and the plants, in moss and oiled silk, will 
be seut safely by post; packages of a dozen will go throughthe mail as safely as a letter. 
Address Charles A. Peabody, Columbus, Georgia. 


Fruit in Jetty.—Put in a basin half a pint of calf’s foot jelly, and when it has become 
stiff, lay in a bunch of grapes, with the stalks upwards, or fruit of any kind ; over this put 
a few vine: leaves, and fill up the bowl with warm jelly ; let it stand till next day, and then 
set the bowl in water up to the brim for a moment, then turn out carefully. It is a very 
elegant looking dish. 


Tue Vine Diszass is now said to be rapidly disappearing in Tuscany, and even in Portugal 
the worst is thought to be over ; but so terrible have been its ravages, that for two years 
past the cultivation of the vineyards has been abandoned, the laborer has had no employ- 
ment, the proprietor no produce, and the vines are nearly ruined. Among other contriv- 
ances which have been resorted to in order to save something from the vineyards, it is 
understood that the vine growers have been pressing such grapes as they had, and then 
adding enormous quantities of poor brandy to the juice, in order to prevent the putrid fer- 
mentation to which it is now so liable. This brandy spirit, or cherupiga, containing proba- 
bly 50 per cent. of spirit, is the basis of much of the port wine that is received in England 
and America, and is known to be extremely unwholesome. 
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PorTABLE SteEAM-Enoines.—Certificates have been shown us that prove the value of the 
portable steam-engines. One farmer asserts that he has threshed one hundred bushels of 
oats per hour, and can readily thresh and clean over two hundred bushels of wheat per day. 
Another says five hundred bushels, and that he has threshed, and cleaned, and put into 
bags, at the rate of one bushel per minute. For farm work, this engine is most valuable, 
and no less so for irrigation, which it can be employed to do when there is no other work 
on hand. 

With the mowers and reapers, the steam-engine, the lawn-mower, gas-works, and so forth, 
we now want a race of farmers, educated at agricultural colleges, to direct this machinery 
to the best advantage. 





Tur New York Horticuttvrat Socrety has resolved to extend to the Pomological Society 
the usual hospitalities on the occasion of its next meeting in that city. 






















Quaint AnD True.—Good, honest John Evelyn published, in 1686, his Kalendar, or Gar- 
deners’ Almanac, with the following introduction: “ As Paradise (though of God’s own plant- 
ing) was Paradise no longer than the man was put into it, to dress it and to keep it; so, 
nor will our own gardens remain long in their perfection, unless they are also continually 
cultivated. But when we have so much celebrated the life and felicity of a gardener as to 
think it preferable to all other diversions whatsoever, it is not because of the leisure which 
he enjoys above other men, ease and opportunity which minister to vain and inglorious 
delights,such as fools derive from sensual objects; we dare boldly pronounce it, there is not 
amongst men a more laborious life than is that of a good gardener’s ; but, because a labor 
full of tranquillity and satisfaction, natural and instructive, and such as (if any) contributes 
to piety and contemplation, experience, health, and longevity. In some, a condition it is, 
furnished with the most innocent, laudable, and purest of earthly felicities, and such as 
does certainly make the nearest approaches to that blessed state where only they enjoy all 
things without pains; so as those who were led only by the light of nature, because they 
could phansie none more glorious, thought it worthy of entertaining the souls of heroes and 
most illustrious of mortals. * * A gardener’s work is never at an end; it begins with 
the year, and continues to the next; he prepares the ground, and then he sows it; after 
that he plants, and then he gathers the fruits; but, in all the intermediate space, he is 
careful to dress it. Intolerable confusion will succeed the smallest neglect, after once a 
ground is in order.” 









Tue Inpex, &c., has fallen like a bombshell into our camp, and deranged the regular form 
of the present number, obliging us to omit much matter prepared. Happily, indexes, those 
useful articles for the future, do not come as often as house-cleaning time; if they did, 
garrulous editors would be so frequently in dilemmas, that they would give it up. 


Horticultural Societies. 


PENNSYLVANIA HorticuttuRAL Society.—The following comprises the premiums awarded 


by the Society at the Twenty-Eighth Autumnal Exhibition, held at Penn Square on the 16th, 
17th, and 18th of September, 1856 :— 


Collection of Plants.— Collection of twenty—pots not exceeding sixteen inches in diameter, 
at least one-half to be in bloom, open for private collections only, $20, John Pollock, gr. to 
J. Dundas ; second, $15, Mark Hill, gr. to M. W. Baldwin; third, $10, T. Robertson, gr. to 
B. A. Fahnestock ; fourth best, $8, J. J. Habermehl, gr. to J. Lambert. Collection of twenty, 
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same restrictions as above, open for all, $20, Chas. Sutherland, gr. to John Anspach ; second, 
$15, Isaac Collins, gr. toGen. R. Patterson; third, $10, John Pollock ; fourth, $8, Thos. Robert- 
son, gr. to B. A. Fahnestock. Collection of twelve, same restrictions, open for all, $10, Isaac 
Collins, gr. to Gen. Patterson; second, $8, J. J. Habermehl; third, $6, John Pollock. Col- 
lection of Specimen Plants, in tubs or pots, each collection to contain four plants, $8, J. Pol- 
lock. Collection of Conifers, grown in tubs, six plants, $5, Robert Buist ; second, $3, David 
Ferguson. Collection of Evergreens, not elsewhere mentioned in this schedule, $3, John Sher- 
wood ; second, Robert Buist. Collection of Achimenes, $4, Wm. Grassie, gr. to John Tucker. 
Collection of Orchids, $5, John Pollock ; second, $3, Robert Buist. Collection of Ferns, $2, 
John Pollock ; second, $1, Thos. Robertson. ; 

Special Premiums—to George Nicoll, gr. to Chas. Macallester, for a fine display of Coxcombs, 
$3 ; James Thomas, gr. to J. D. Whetham, for Monthly Carnations, $3; Robert Buist, for a 
collection of variegated Plants, $3. 

The Committee on Designs, Baskets, and Bouquets, reported the following awards :— 

Designs, Baskets, and Bouquets.—Designs, formed of cut Flowers, $20, Henry A. Dreer ; 
second, $15, Robert Dunlap, gr. to C. Fallon; third, $5,J. J. Habermehl; do., not exceeding 
five feet in height, $5, do. ; do., of Grasses, $3, Peter Raabe (120 species); second, $2, do. ; 
do., composed of the largest and finest varieties of Fruits, $10,J. W. Parkinson ; do., formed 
of Fruits and Flowers combined, $10, Miss Percival; second best, $5, to John Kinnier, gr. to 
Thos. Dunlap. Baskets, oval or round, averaging twenty inches in diameter, formed of cut 
Flowers, $5, Henry A. Dreer; second, $3, J. J. Habermehl; do., oval or round, averaging 
sixteen inches in diameter, $3,J.J. Habermehl. Bouquets, for the hand, not exceeding eight 
inches in diameter, $3, J. J. Habermehl ; second, $2, Henry A. Dreer. Dadhlias, cut Flowers, 
twenty-four varieties, $5, Gerhard Schmitz; second, $3, Robert Buist; do. do., twelve varie- 
ties, by an amateur, $3, Wm. Carvill, gr. to Henry Grambo; do. do., American Seedling, 
parti-colored, $2, Gerhard Schmitz; do. do. do., self-colored, $2,do. Roses, cut Flowers, 
twenty varieties, $5, Henry A. Dreer; second, $3, J. L. Darlington & Co., West Chester, Pa. 

Special Premium of $1, for Weed Bouquet, to Miss Percival. 

The Committee cannot refrain from calling attention to the new and beautiful designs 
composed of fruits and flowers, and recommend an increase in the amount of premium. 
The Grasses are also of great merit and beauty. The Committee would report favorably of 
the seedling, ever-blooming Roses, the Beauty of Green Mount and Woodland Margaret, 
originated by James Pentland, of Baltimore, from the cut specimens submitted. 

The Committee on Grapes have awarded the following :— 

Grapes (foreign), grown in pots, ten specimens, for the best, $10, Richard Mathews, gr. to 
Jos. 8. Lovering. Grapes (foreign), collection, cut bunches, for the best, $10,Geo. Lazenby, 
gr. to David S. Brown; second, $5, M. Hagerty, gr. to Jos. Harrison. Grapes (Hamburgh), 
three bunches, $5, Geo. Lazenby ; for the second best, $3, Matthew Hagerty, gr. to Jos. Har- 
rison. Grapes (Chasselas), three bunches, $3, Geo. Lazenby ; second, $2, H. Cowperthwait. 
Grapes (White Muscat), three bunches, $3, Geo. Lazenby ; seéond, $2,Chas. Sutherland, gr. 
to John Anspach. Grapes (Frontignac), three bunches, $3, Geo. Lazenby ; second, $2, S. H. 
Simpson. Grapes, another variety, three bunches (White Nice), $3, Wm. Grassie, gr. to 
John Tucker ; for the second best (Frankenthal), $2, H. Cowperthwait. Grapes (native), 
collection, cut bunches, $5, Isaac B. Baxter; second, $3, Peter Raabe. Grapes (Isabella), 
six bunches, $2, Richard Mathews ; second, $1, A. L. Felton. Grapes (Catawba), six bunches, 
$2, T. S. Fletcher; second, $1, Thomas Hulton. Grapes (Elsinborough), six bunches, $2, 
Jos. Smith, Burlington. Grapes, another variety, six bunches, for the best, $2, Thos Meehan. 
Pine-Apples, grown in pots, five specimens, $10, Wm. Grassie ; second, $5, Wm. Grassie. 

The Committee report that their attention has been called to two or three native varieties 
not heretofore exhibited—among which is that named the Concord Grape, grown under glass 
by Thomas Fletcher; but a very choice white grape, called the Rebecca, resembling some- 
what the flavor of the Chasselas, said to be a seedling from the Isabella, and grown in Hud- 
son, N. Y., is well entitled, we think, to pre-eminence over all others, and be truly considered 
a valuable acquisition to our native varieties. 

Your Committee notice with pleasure the increasing interest manifested in the grape cul- 
ture, from which we are encouraged to hope that many valuable results may be obtained 
thereby, both in size and quality. 

Peaches, one bushel, $5, H. 8. Penn. Peaches,one peck, $2,8. Titus (seedling, called the 
“Titus”) ; second, $1, Isaac B. Baxter. Peaches, collection, six specimens each, $3, Isaac B. 
Baxter. Nectarines, one dozen (Red Roman), for the best, $2, Matthew Hagerty, gr. to Jos. 
Harrison. Plums, two dozen (Golden Drop), $2,8. W. Noble, Montgomery County. Plums 
(White Egg), second, $1, Robert Parham. 
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To Michael Magee, a premium of $3 for the seedling Magee Peach, exhibited the second 
year; a fine free, with greenish-white flesh and red cheek. 

The Committee on Pears and Melons respectfully report the following awards :— 

Pears (native), collection, three specimens each, $10, Hovey & Co., Boston, Mass. ; second, 
$5, Dr. J. K. Eshleman. Pears (Seckel), one peck, $3, Thos. Hulton, gr. to E. B. Grubb; second, 
$2, George W. Earl. Pears, another variety, six specimens, $2, the “ Petre,” to R. B. Ott. 
Pears (foreign), collection, three specimens each, $10, Hovey & Co., Boston, Mass. ; second, 
$5, Lloyd N. Rogers, Baltimore. Pears, any variety, one peck, $3, the “ Duchesse d’Angou- 
leme,” to T. S. Fletcher ; second, $2, the “ Bartlett,” to John Perkins. Pears, any variety, 
half peck, $2, “Louise Bonne de Jersey,’? John Perkins ; second, $1, “ White Doyenné,” 
Thomas Brown. Melons, three specimens, $2, the “ Netted Melon,” to W. Armstrong ; second, 
$1, “Stillman,” M. Hagerty, gr. to J. Harrison. Watermelons (Mountain Sweet), three speci- 
mens, $3, James T. Zane, N. J.; second, $2, Mr. Zane, N. J. Watermelons (Marshall), $2, 
Mr. Zane, N. J. ; second best, $1, Wm. Armstrong, gr. to Alexander Brown. 

Several new Watermelons were exhibited for the first time. The Souter and Pomaria, 
originated in South Carolina, are varieties of the highest merit. Their size is large, rind 
remarkably thin, flesh red to the centre, flavor sugary and delicious. The Jmperial is too 
small for market purposes, but, in all other respects, equal to the two preceding. Odell’s 
Large White is very large, round in form, the rind not so thin, and the flesh a paler red ; 
quality very fine. This variety is said to keep longer after being pulled from the vine than 
any other. In another year, we hope to have exhibited the Bradford, Sumpter or Dark 
Speckled, and some other new kinds, equal, in all respects, to the Souter, Imperial, and 
Pomaria, and superior to the Mountain Sweet. 

The display of Pears was very fine, and many of the specimens were of great size and 
beauty, indicating judicious and skilful attention. The Committee awarded the following 
Special Premiums :— 

Pears, for a collection, $2 each, John Chambers and Mrs. C. Mackau. Pears, for a collec- 
tion, $1 each, J. W. Wilson, Isaac B. Baxter, and Robert Buist. Pears, for a fine dish of 
Seckel, each $1, R. B. Ott, H. L. Tripler, M. Hagerty, and Henry Hay. ears, for a fine dish 
of Regnier, $1, Geo. Liggett ; for a dish of White Doyenné, $1, Samuel Cooper ; and, for a 
dish of Duchesse d’Angouleme, $1, John Chambers. Watermelons, $1 each for the Souter, 
for the Pomaria, for the Imperial, and for the Odell’s Large White, all to Mark Hill, gr. to 
M. W. Baldwin. 

The Committee on Apples report the following award :— 

Apples, collection, six specimens each, eighty varieties, $5, John Perkins ; second, twenty- 
three varieties, $3,5. W. Noble. Apples, any variety, one bushel (Summer Pearman), $2, 
Jacob Haines ; second (Maiden’s Blush), $1, John Perkins. Apples, any variety, one peck 
(Maiden’s Blush), $2, J. L. Darlington & Co. Figs, twelve specimens, $2, Mrs. Tessier. 
Quinces, half peck, $2, Lloyd Chamberlain ; second, $1, Chas. Heritage. 

The Committee on Vegetables respectfully report that they have awarded the premiums 
as follows :— " 

Potatoes, sweet, one bushel, for the best, $2, William Armstrong; second best, $1, to No. 
250. Beets, long, one dozen, $2, John Riley; do., round, $2, James Jones, Girard College. 
Carrots, one dozen, $2, John Riley. Salsify, one dozen, $2, James Jones. Onions, yellow, 
three dozen, $2, John Riley ; do., white, three dozen, $2, William Barry, gr. to Alfred Cope. 
Special Premium of $2, for a basket of very superior white potatoes, to Joseph Zane. Cab- 
bage, six heads, drumhead, $2, Matthew Hagerty ; second best, $1, Thomas Riley, gr. to G. W. 
Carpenter. Cabbage, six heads, red Dutch, $2, James Jones. Lettuce, six heads, $2, A. L. 
Felten. Celery, six stalks, blanched, $2, James Jones; second, $1, William Armstrong. 
Egg Plant, six fruit, $2, A. L. Felten; second, $1, Samuel Greasly, gr. to W. T. Crook. 
Tomatoes, one peck, $2, H. A. Dreer; second, $1,8. H. Simpson. Sweet Maize, or Indian 
Corn, for table use, three dozen, $2, M. Hagerty ; second, $1, A. L. Felten. Pumpkins, two 
specimens, $1, M. Woodburn, gr. to Joseph Swift. 

Vegetables, display, by a market gardener, or a gardener to a public institution, $15, to 
A. L. Felten ; display, by another do. do., second, $10, to James Jones ; display, by another 
do. do., third, $5, John Riley; display, by an amateur, for the best, $10, to Wm. Barry, gr. 
to Alfred Cope; display, by another amateur, second, $5, to Wm. Armstrong; display by 
another amateur, third, $4, to Mark Hill. 

Special Premiums for very good and creditable displays—$3 to M. Woodburn ; $3 to Robert 


Dunlap ; $3 to Patrick McStay, gr. to Geo. Blight ; $2 to Thomas Hulton ; $2 to John Kimier, 
gr. to Thos. Dunlap. 
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Calendar of Operations. 
DECEMBER. 


BY WILLIAM SAUNDERS, 


CAvLIFLOWERS.—This desirable vegetable does not attain to great perfection while the 
weather is dry and hot; cool, moist climates being most favorable to its growth. Very good 
crops may be obtained by sowing seed in May, and planting out the young plants in July or 
August. Ifthe autumn is favorable, good heads will be formed before frost, and even those 
that show no indication of heading, may be lifted and protected in a cool cellar, where they 
will mature. To grow them well, the soil must be deep and rich. Crops for early spring 
use are raised in frames; these are planted during the present month. The bed is prepared 
by filling in a depth of two feet of good soil, and, if the bottom is covered with rough stones 
for drainage, they will be easier kept during winter. The plants are placed about eighteen 
inches apart, and the vacant spaces may be set with lettuce. The future management con- 
sists in preserving from severe frosts by sufficient covering; straw mats are most convenient 
—a covering of loose straw or hay most efficient. Air must be freely admitted in the 
absence of frost, and the soil should be kept rather dry during winter. It is not desirable 
to encourage growth before the end of February; afterwards, the quicker they are grown 
the better. Frequent stirring of the surface soil, and occasional applications of manure 
water, will promote growth; abundance of air is required at all favorable times, in order to 
keep the plants strong and dwarf. Clayey or strong, loamy soils, will be benefited by being 
thrown up in ridges, to be acted upon by the weather; the more exposed the surface, the 
more friable will the soil be left for spring operations. 


GrapPery.—Structures for the cultivation of the foreign grape are not so numerous as they 
ought to be. The cost of erection and preparation of borders is deemed so great as to deter 


many from entering into their culture. The expense of preparation need not be so very 
great. Good fruit may be grown in very simple houses. A roof of glass is not so costly, 
and by dispensing with heavy rafters and sliding sashes, and having the roof a fixture, very 
efficient houses can certainly be put up for three dollars per foot in length. The borders 
may be made up with good garden soil, well enriched, and thorough drainage is indispen- 
sable. Deep, damp borders, excessively manured, never prove satisfactory, and no amount 
of architectural display will compensate for want of practical skill in cultivation. 


GrEENHOUSE.—Artificial heat will now be required, and as the systems of heating are 
various, many are doubtful as to the most economical. The old-fashioned hot-air flue and 
furnace is so seldom mentioned, that it is very generally considered to be superseded by 
other methods. For small houses, it is, however, the most economical. The cost and ex- 
pense of fitting up a hot-water apparatus is so great as to deter its introduction into small 
establishments. It is well known among cultivators, that as good plants and flowers have 
been, and still are, produced in houses warmed by flues, as in those that are heated after 
the most approved methods by hot water. Success in plant culture does not depend upon 
the method of producing artificial heat,although much depends upon its proper application. 
One of the largest and most unique conservatories in this country, was heated for several 
seasons bya branch from the furnace used in heating the dwelling to which it was attached, 
and small structures of this description have frequently no other means of being heated 
than by simply opening the communicating doors into the parlor. Thus we see that various 
simple expedients have been perfectly successful, and although water in pipes is undoubtedly 
economical on a large scale, or where several contiguous houses are warmed by one furnace ; 
still, for small greenhouses, a flue is generally preferable. Flues should always be con- 
structed with evaporating pans on the covers. These being filled with water when the fire 
is strong, counteract, to some extent, the aridity which at all times results from artificial 
heat. 

Great care should now be exercised in watering. Plants of a tender nature, and those in 
a state of rest, should be kept as dry as consistent with health to refider them proof against 
change of temperature. 
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481 | Figs 
257 | Filbert ..... 
466 | Fire blight 
Fish and fish-ponds 
and seed experiments 
BPAWD .....ceeeeeeee eoecece 
GHEE OE svncceccaccda escece 


. 257 


145 | 


497 


«o. 24l 
. 408 
- 500 


433 
262 
380 
326 
281 
, 326 


361 


45, 91, 138, 188, 426, 


ors 


275 


329 


Evergreen shrubs and rock work ! 


Experimental gardens, chapteron 1 


388 
1 35 


291 
249 
263 

78 
287 
201 
384 
234 


230 


4G} FOG OWE ccccccccsccccccecs 32: 


126 | Flora of the Colosseum ... 
321 | Flower-bed, a model 
424 | Flower-garden, Breck’s . 

98 | Flowers, and botanical notes . 
composts for ..........+. ee 
= Food for travellers 

| Force of growth in plants 
$23 | Foreign notices ...... eeccccces . 
seeds and roots 


230 | Fortune, Mr. 
280 Fountains 


Gens Japan .. 
Growers’ Society of W. New 
York 
in the West 
in jelly 
trees, girdled ........ . 
training 
| Fruits, new and valuable 
of Kentucky 
of the Crimea ............. 383 
Fuchsia, the 164 
FOREN cc cccedsccccccecccoese 205 
red and _ 
twelve. 
Fun, a bit of . 
Funkia 


Gale at the east 

Garden in constant bloom 
profitable 

Gardeners 


hints to young 
Gardening for the south 
Gas lime 
Genesee Hort. Society 
Gentleman farming .... 
the other side .... 
Gerard’s herbal 
German experiences 
GeRRGRROOR ocecaccessccccecce 205 
Gesneria Sellowii and bulbosa . 
Girdled fruit trees ............ 
Glass sashes, double 
structures, cheap ...... 
Glover, Mr. 
Gloxinia, cultivation of .. 
Glycerine 
Gold of pleasure .............. 359 





Gooseberry, notes on the . 

on the currant “2 
Gossip .. 138, 233, 280, 325, 380, 428, 

479, 529 

from the northwest .... 43, 178 

made into a leader ........ 320 
Graft, the Virgilian ............ 530 
Grafting 

by approach . 

the cactus tribe ...... 

the pine tribe ........ 

| Grape, a new white 
GRU, BERD eccccvcccccscces 25 


is it established 
of, and wine-making... 
growers, to 
muscadine ........ sce 
new 


Snow’s Muscat Hamburgh . 479 
Stockwood golden Hambro’ 76 
vine disease ...........+0+ 328 
roots or cuttings ....... 144 
in France and Madeira 235 
vines, &c 192 


trimming and 
planting 

Grapes, Allen’s hybrid 

and glass structures . 

and wine ........++++ soooe 

black hybrid .. 

Chorlton on 

exotic under glass 


trans- 


keeping late.... 
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Grapes, No. 8 
RODOCCR .cccccccccce . 
Granite dust a fertilizer 
GEASS 2c cccpocccccccccccccccece 
POMBAS 200. ccsccccccccceces 
Gray’s, J. W., 
Greenhouses . oseene 
ammonia in 
Guano, Colombian .. 
convention 
for grass ........ 
with salt 
Gutta percha 


Halesia, rose-colored 
Half-hardy plants 
Hall, J. Prescott 
Harris, death of Dr. ... 
Heating, olden mode .. 
BREE ccccccscccoeses 2 
evergreen 
Heliotrope, culture of.. 
Hemlock spruce 
Hen, manure 
productiveness 
Herbaria, Douglas’s ........... 
London 
Hints to improvers ............ 
Hunt’s Botanical Garden .. 
Holly, the 
Hollyhock, the ... 
Home 
and education 
the individual 
Honey from Hymettus......... 
king 
peach 
Horsechestnut ........... cocees 
Horses abused .........seeee0. 
and Lord Holland 
Horticultural societies ......... 
Horticultural Society, Brooklyn 
Chester County 
of Geneva 
Massachusetts ......... 
Mount Vernon 
societies . 
341, 389, 437, 486, 534 
Horticulturist and its friends ee 
bound and valued 
decennial notice .. 
devouring the .. 
its value 
south 
House, an octagon 
an old mansion improved . 
Hovey, Mr 
Hyde Park .... 
Hybrid grapes. 
Hybridizing 


Icy rain 

Idlewild 

Illinois Agricultural Society ... 
and the prairies 


Impatiens Jerdonia 
Important 
Impostor’s graft .... 
Indigofera iwafusi .... 
Insects on the plum 

OR GPOSS .ccccccccccceses eve 
Iowa, writer in 
Ireland, improvement of .. 
Irish moss .. oe 
Tron vases 

work, ornamental 
Italian rye grass 
Ivy, to make cling 


: 426 | Landscape gardening 
- 427 | Langdon, Walter 


141, 146, 196, 245, 294. 


! J 
| Japanese fruit... 
| SB cnascess 
| trees and fruits 
Jeffreys . 132, 173, 
415, 459 

red raspberry . 
t sull alive 
2| Jenny Lind camellia . 
5 | Joke, a fruity 


187 
334 
285 
cecccvccs 233 | 
+» 139 
364 
97 
-. 428 
Jonah’s gourd ........... coccece 480 | 
Julia moved to the city 
Junipers and cedars, grafting of 93 | 
list of hardy 22 
9 | Junipe rus japonica 
procumbens ..........+005 3 
pyriformis ..... eccceeveces 


K 

Kalmia latifolia ........ eoccees 
poisonous ...... . 

Balmies ... 2.00 

Keim apple 

Kenicott, John A. and Charles . 

| Kentucky, fruits of 

Kew Garde ns, & day at 38, 66, "96, 

Kilruteria japonica .. 





284 

230 | 
235 | 
234 
388 
240 


eee 


Labels for trees 
Ladies, the 


429 | Laelia superbum . 


ian 138 | 
19 
545 
331 
280 
79 | 
611 
54d | 


234) Lappa edulis ........ a 
327 | PE sthscenntanvadkiewned 
571 | Lattice piant, the 
486 | Lawns, management of...... od 
203 | Ledum 
328 | Lemon, enormous .........+..+ 528 
382 | Lemons sesei ad 6k atae menbiaaiigheniis . 183 
572 | Leroy’s catalogue .... - 481 
189 | Le attuce, BE conncee 383 | 
439 stewed 138 
7, 438 | Licorice, cultivation of...... ooo Eee 
240 Ligustrum ibota . 331 
189 | Lilium giganteum . 529 
» | Lily of the valley ..........+. 281 
GOES ccccccccceccs «+» 145 
530 | Lindley, Dr. John, answer to 281, 484 
= 28 NEE neaciaketenouanke esta ae 
| Liquid fertilizer .......... cocce Set 
oo Litswa glauca ........++. cococe OW 
| Little, eee 
193 | Locheria magnifica ......... oan 
= | Loddige’s orchids, sale of . 
25 | Logan’s house 
429 | Lombardy poplar ...... 
tar London Horticultural Bocity 8 
oa Gardens 
| Longworth, Nicholas 
| Lorain, Mr., farming 
| Louisiana, weather WR veces 
Louse, bark ... 
Love of nature . 


5 Lycopodium stoloniferum .... 


Maclura, the 
Madeira nut 
Magnolia grandiflora 
Malus toringo ... 
Manchester, Ohio 
Mangosteen 
Manly & Mason’s ‘catalogue .. 
Manure, hen ... 
Maple, silver 3, 
Massachusetts Hort. Society ae 
Mathews’ curculio remedy .. 

| Mats of cocoanut 

| Meehan’s catalogue . 





eovevescecs 384 | 


| North Carolina, notes from 


| Meehan’s seeds 
| Menziezia 


Meston, death of Robert . encsese 
Mice and rabbits .............. 
222, 264, 315, 370, 7 


to destroy 
Michaux and Nuttall 
Michigan Agricultural Society . 
transactions 
Microscopic photographs 
Mignonette 
culture in boxes .......... ° 
Milan stone chairs, &c. 


3 | Mildew, sulphur for 


BE, OD WERED cesccccccees evcece 


7 | Mistletoe ......... eccces eecccece 


Model flower-bed 
Monkshood 

Monstrous yield 
Monument to Downing 


| Moonlight, effects of, on 


| More matter 


Mormon Hort. Society ......... 
Moved to the city 


285 


. S44 


532 
289 
428 
242 
279 


333, 435 


479 

46 
450 
412 
206 
480 
234 


+. 230 
. 2st 


Moving, Spring ......eseseeeees : 


Muscadine grape 
Muscatine, Illinois 


Nature, love of 
the study of. 
Nebraska 
Necrology.......+ 
Nectarine 
Stanwick ... 
culture of . 
Nepenthes distillatoria’ eoccece 
New plants 229, 36% 
ZENER cccveccesss 
New York Hort. Review ....... 
Horticultural Society . 


State Agric. College .. 
Newton a gardener ...... eccece 
North, Prof., address .......... 
Northern spy apples 
Northwestern farmer . 

fruit growers 
Norway firs...... 


Notable things in Paris exhibi- 
tion . 
Notylia albida’ ccccccccccecce ° 


3| Nursery, Mrs, Catleugh’ s. 


WEUIED ci scshcncdeces 
Nuttall’s trees 


Octagon house ........+000 eee 
Ohio as a fruit State ......... ee 


Pomological Society . evccece 
Okra for paper and rope 
GER BOOED cc ccccciccececccs eee 
Olden mode of heating ... 
Olive-tree leaves ... 


22 | Orange trees ..... 


Orchard, a pear .....+sseeeeees 
houses ........ eccccoce 281, 
Orchid, rare 


2 | Orchids, kept too hot . 


Sieune nt for dried flowers ° 
Ornamental manufacture 
CPCS cn ccsccccccccecs eeeees 


| Ornaments of terra cotta ... 
| Osage orange 


29 
an experiment with 89, 22 


| Osiers and basket making 


Oxalic acid, to germinate by .. 
Oxalis floribunda 


eeeeeeee 


- 532 


- 190 


187 


254 
30 
96 


48 
31 


. 416 


280 
533 
388 
188 
. 389 
141 
. 384 


* 423 
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P 
Palisades, the ........... @cccce 7 
Pampas grass : 
Pamphlets, &c., received 
Pardee on the strawberry 
Pavia Californica 
Paris exhibition, notable — 
in 
Park in New York 
Parks for Philadelphia .. 
Parks versus villages .... 


Parsons & Co.’s nurseries ...... 2 

Patent office seeds 

Paulonia imperialis ... 

Pea bug and its allies .......... 119 
leaves for soup 
shells for pottage .. 

Peach, culture of .......... 501, 
hybridizing CRO .cccccccece f 309 
the honey 

Peaches, early 

Pear, buerre capiamont 


Doyenné, D’ Alengon 

dwarfing on the Juneberry 51 
QPOGMM ...ccccccccescces 36, 37 
Huntingdon ...... ecccccece 509 
marmalade 

nectarine and cherry ...... 
orchard .. 

parsonage ......... eesceces 


Sheldon..... ccccccscceece ° 

slug worm ....... eeccccece 

the Chancellor ............ 

the largest 

the Niles ......... ee ° 

the Reading ..............- 

tree, cultivation of . 63, 156, 216, 
348 

tree Of] .....cceccesececceee 477 

trees, pruning of 310 

Uwehlan, or round top.... 36 

white Doyenné, and its ene- 


best twelve winter. cocccece 
Duchesse D’ ae ee 
dwarf 


notes on 
the largest, of 1855......... 183 
the Stuyvesant ............ 484 
transformed 
treatment of winter 
rrr ee eee 
Pelargoniums, twelve best 
Penn squares, destruction of ... 
Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety ... 53, 99, 148, 189, 196, 245, 
294, 341, 389, 437, 482, 486, 572 
seedlings ........... ecsscee OS 
Pentland’s new roses .......... 
Persimmon, improved . 


Perspiration of plants 
Petunia, imperial 
Pharbitis Hispida, or convolvu- 

BUR ococnccecedetedessccesses 542 
Philadelphia park, first 
Pholidota suaveolens 
Piceas, list of hardy ........... 227 
Pine cone, ornamental ....... 

tribe, grafting the .... 


| Pinus Benthamiana ... 
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Pineapples in Philadelphia .... 234 

282 
densiflora 
massoniana 
list of hardy .... 
sabiniana ...... ° 
various .... 

Pit, a cold 

Plain directions for draining ... 

Plant, what is a really good? .. 

Plan of grounds .. 

Planting 
a@ new place ........ eccccce 
and pruning..... eecccbecee 
good and bad 
theory for America 

Plants, color and odor of ..... 
arved ED ccccccccccece 


330 

- 227 
426 
228 
195 
408 
46 
550 


204 
103 
121 


_— culture . 
wild 
Podocarpus coraiana 


| Poisoning 


Polygala chamara buxas . 
Polygonatum japonicum ... 
Sieboldii 
Pomological Convention .. 
societies 
Society, American . 
Ohio 
Poplar, Lombardy 
Portuguese vineyards . 
Potatoe, the caster 
the greatest . 
Potatoes ....... evecevoccsecass 
seedling 242, 
Poultry exhibition at Philadel- 


235, 521, 
oa 


, BON é cctanececoniace { 

Propagating case, Waltonian .. 

Protection of farms 

Prunes, cultivation of 

Pruning the raspberry 

Pteridology ........ ecece 

Pteris argentea ...... geatecesas 
macrophyllus .........+.++ 

Punch a gardener 

Pyramus and Thisbe 

Pyrethrum carneum... 

Pyrus japonica 


Q 
Quaint and true ..........s0006 
Quercus gramuntia ... 429 
GSE cc cccsecesece eccceccces SD 


R 

Rabbits and mice ......... a 

fm WIMEET ccccccccccccceeces 498 
Radish, a new 429 
Railroads in a social point of view 32 
Raspberry, cultivation of 

Fastolf 

fertilizing of .. 

Jeffrey’s new . 

pruning the .... 

red Antwerp . 

support for....... 

the best varieties of. 

the garden . ° 
Rats and mice, WOME coacccect = 
Reeves, John....... eeeceese 
Resolutions Pa. Hort. Society .. 
Restalrig House ...... 
Retinospora squarrosa ... ° 
Review, N. Y. Horticultural ... 188 
Rhododendron, American ...... 

BION... cc eeeeeseess 227, 428 

Catawbiense .............. 227 

Falconeri .... 

Himalayan.. 


coe 04 
a 1b, 16 
425 


330 | 


474 | 








Rhododendron ponticum ., 

gg re 
Rhododendrons 
Rhus Osbeckii.............000. x 
Ribes subvestitum 
Rivers, Thomas ........... 477, 

dwarf cherries.... 2 

Rochester, convention at 
Root grafting roses ............ ‘ 


WD va dccceccccesetes 
Rose culture 

how to treat grafts of . 

new 


what is life without? ...... 
| Roses and hail storms ......... : S83 
WU ci cccsconscececcuce : 


pegged down ........seeee. 326 
Pentiand’s new 


which are the best? ....... 22: 


| Ross, death of David 


Rural cemeteries...... 345, 
taste, want of progress in .. 
Rye grass, Italian ............. 


Ss 

Salad for the social ..... jmiaane 
Salt with guano * 
Sargent, residence of H. W. ... 
Sarracenia Drummondii 
Savannah, Geo., climate... 
Saving leaves 
Saxton, C. M., & Co 
Seale, the apple 
Scientific convention 

CEBVONIEG cc ccccccccceccce 
Sea-coast, trees for 
Season of 1855 

the ‘ 
Seed and fish experiments ..... 33: 

business of the west....... 


trade, frauds in ..... 
Seedling trees 
Seedlings of Pennsylvania ..... 3 
Seeds, Australian 
foreign 
from California ......... eee 
erminating 
andreth’s 
old 


381 
138 
eee 191 

. 3D 

193 
Seoman’s palms ......cccccccce f 531 
Sempervivum cespitosum 430 
Sensitive and moving plants... 243 
Sequoia gigantea 93 
Gees OF TES oc cccccecccecscce 318 
Shalloon 544 
Sheep in Britain 429 
Sheep-shearing machine 235 
Siebold’s Japan plants......... 466 
SOO CRIED ccadsnccacesceccs § 383 
Sliding banks, to protect....... : 329 
Slopes, the law of 49 
Snow’s verbena garden ... » 428 
Soja japonica ................. 331 
Somnauth, Temple of 91 
Sonnerila margaritacea 
Soup of pea leaves 
South Carolina Agriculturist .. 
Spain and exhibitions ......... 
Spirea Reevesii 
Sports 
becoming permanent 


moving .. 
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Squirrels, flying 
Stable, cottage 256, 463 | 
Stakes for plants 423 | 
Stanwick nectarine......... 31, 416 | 
Stark’s British mosses ......... 531 
Staten Island, weather in...... 243} 
Steam engine, Boydell’s ....... 326 | 
in horticulture, &c. .... 508 
new property of....... 3 
plough 
ploughing 


Steam engines, portable 
Stephanotis floribunda 
Stopping summer growths ..... 
Strawberries .........+++seee0. 
a refinement in culture of .. 
Cloverhill seedling ........ 
in London 
opinions of 
Vicomtesse Hericast 
TREY ccccccccccoccccese San 
new test for ..........++0+- 383 
plants 481 
seedling, the .. 267 
Sir Harry 243 
Strawberry, Peabody 572 
Study of nature 30 
Substitute for starch 138 
Suburban life 
residence 
Sulphur for mildew 
Sun-screens for evergreens ..... 
Sweetbrier 


Tamarind in Virginia 

Tamarisk 

MU onsnssednsadsssncecesedes 

Taxation of nurseries 

Taxus adpressa 

Tecoma Thunbergii. 

Temperance and the 

Tennessee Agric. Exhibition ... 

Terra cotta ornaments 

TMIGS WOOES ccccccccccccccess 

Thorburn’s catalogue 

Three-crop system ............ 338 

Thuiopsis borealis 

Thuja dolabrata............... 330 
gigantea 

Thyrsacanthus rutilans 

Topiary work 

Torreya taxifolia 

Town and country 

Training and pruning 
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Transplanting instruments .... 
successful 
Trapa bicornis 
Travel and health .. 
Tree pruner 
Trees, bleeding of 
for the sea-coast ........... 
in Illinois 
indispensable 
new and valuable ......... 
ornamental 
planting 
planting, new mode 
seedling 
twelve best evergreen 
when and how to plant.... 
Tropeolum tricolor 
Tucker's, Mr., pineapples 
WP WED ccocnsccecenacsésese 
Tulips, Groom’s . 
BOE TOP cv ccccesecooes ee 
Twelve best evergreens 


241 


450 
243 

95 
430 
330 
158 

46 


Ugenia ugni 
Ulmus Kejaki 
Uncommon growth 
Union of embryos ............. 377 
Universal compost 251 
WOOGIE «cs cccccboneseeveecadd 303 
Useful hints to improvers 388 


330 
479 


Valuable crop 

Varnish for iron and wood 

Vegetable physiology 

Veitch’s nurseries , 

Veneficium 

Verbena, defiancé ............. 
garden, a - 191, 
the great 

Vine in France and Madeira ... 
disease 
the, and temperance .. 
the pepper 

Vinegar, how to make 181 
plant 91, 145, 187, 386 

Vineyards in India ............ 528 

Virgilian graft - 530 

Virginia springs ........ coecece 283 

Visits to country places .. 354, 401, 

445, 496, 545 


483 
474 
273 
275 


or 
273 


532 
428 
428 
285 
572 
+. 485 
. 476 


9 | Vitis bipinnata... 





cordata 


385 | Walnut, California 


Waltonian propagating case ... 


138 | Want of progress in rural taste 


Wardian case and aquarium ... 
Waste steam 144, 
Waterer’s rhododendrons ...... 
Watering the bark 
Waterton and his rats 
on flower gardens 
Waterworks, Crystal Palace ... 
Wax, vegetable .........se000 
Way, Professor ........ 
Weather, cold, effects of 
in Louisiana .........+.. ee 
on Staten Island .......... 
DS occccccccccccceveveese ° 
Weeds, destroy .... 
Weigelia amabilis.. 
hortensis...... . 


Wellingtonia 
West, fruit in the ...... 
the great ....cccccccce cvcce 
Western N. Y. fruit growers... 
Western towns, growth of 
Wheelbarrow, the Whimsie .. 
White grape currant 
White’s gardening for south ... 
Whitlavia grandiflora ...... eee 
Wilder, address of Col. ...... 
Willis’s letters 
MPEGS canecvecoscecinn 
Wilson, monument to 
Wine and grapes ......... evccs 
Catawba 233, 
crop of 1856 ..........6 
homemade 
making, is it established?.. 
Wines, eur native 
Wingless beetles 
Winter in Iowa 
on evergreens ........ ecces 
the late .. 234, 329, 364, 432, 
Wire fencing, the Lowell... 135, 
Wistaria Chinensis 
WORRIED 0. ccc ccctccccses 447, 
Wolcott, residence of C. M. 
Woodland Park 
Worm, the pear slug .. 
Wren’s mest ...cccccccccee 


¥ 
Yam, Chinese, see Dioscorea ... 
Yeast plant 
Young gardeners, hints to .... 
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